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BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


Farms and Gardens 


AST year this department 
> called home gardens a war- 

time must. Perhaps some of 
the warnings given sounded foolish 
in view of positive assurances from 
official sources that this country was 
simply bulging with food; that, for 
the duration, we would be able to 
feed ourselves and our allies hand- 
somely. This writer, however, 
learned long ago to take any and 
every statement of a politician cum 
grano salis unless or until sup- 
ported by well known facts. Last 
year’s predictions have since come 
true, only to a far greater extent. 
The food situation will undoubtedly 
get much worse before it gets better, 
although we are now far from 
starvation. Unless drastic and very 
sensible measures are taken im- 
mediately by the administration, 
1943 food production can scarcely be 
expected to equal last year’s. This 
should become plain to anyone who 
reviews existing facts. 


One is very apt to be badly mis- 
led by the fury of the charges and 
rebuttals which fill the air these 
days regarding the food crisis. 
Somewhere in between the extreme 
statements being made by the ad- 
ministration’s critics and its de- 
fenders lies the truth. Matters are 
probably not nearly as bad as the 
critics charge or as good as the ad- 
ministration’s supporters maintain. 
The critics’ charges seem to carry 
more weight with the public, how- 
ever, than administration state- 
ments, probably chiefly for two 
reasons. First, the public holds it 
reasonable that the prevailing 
bureaucratic muddling could affect 
the food situation as much as it has 
so many other things. It cannot 
forget that oil-burning New Eng- 
landers spent an arctic winter be- 
cause bumbling bureaucrats snapped 


and snarled at each other, losing 
precious months while they stub- 
bornly held out for a pipe line here, 
a pipe line there, a barge canal 
through Florida, or tank car trans- 
portation. While hundreds of New 
England families nailed shut their 
homes to crowd in with more for- 
tunate folks, often three or four 
families being shoe-horned into a 
home intended for one small family, 
the bureaucratic battle-royal went 
merrily on in Washington, resem- 
bling far more a jousting contest 
among medieval knights than a war- 
time administration of public neces- 
sities. The public is finally begin- 
ning to see the devastating dangers 
in the top-heavy bureaucracy which 
has come into existence within the 
past few years. It sees no just 
reason why food should be an excep- 
tion to the muddles which now 
plague the nation. 


‘THE second reason for public 

alarm over the food situation 
finds its birth in the habit of so 
many of our present officials of 
making melodramatic, and often 
senseless, statements. We seem to 
be afflicted by a certain school of 
political philosophers in Washington 
who simply can’t believe that the 
earth is spinning properly on its 
axis unless they have the public 
mind in constant turmoil and con- 
fusion. Before Pearl Harbor, the 
constant confusion-causing  state- 
ments emanating from Washington 
seemed to be a part of a deliberate 
political strategy—a sort of smoke 
screen to mask bureaucracy’s un- 
believably rapid development. One 
cannot conceive, however, that pa- 
triotic American officials would de- 
liberately continue such tactics 
during wartime, so one must chari- 
tably class them as caused by a 
habit which cannot be easily broken 


off, even though the need is extreme- 
ly pressing. Be that as it may, such 
statements are extremely confusing 
and do much to upset public morale 
and confidence. Figures coming 
from the Man-Power Commission 
constitute an excellent example. At 
ene time, the head of this bureau 
announced very solemnly that from 
18 to 25 industrial war workers 
would be needed to equip and trans- 
port each fighting man. Taking the 
lower figure—18 workers—and mul- 
tiplying it by the 11,000,000 man 
army our leaders say we must have, 
we find we must furnish an indus- 
trial army of war workers number- 
ing 198,000,000. Quite an accom- 
plishment, considering that our total 
population numbers only a little 
more than 130,000,000 men, women 
and children. The above estimates 
contained no provision for those ad- 
ditional millions of workers who 
must carry on our civilian economy. 


Another example is the call for 
446,500 civilian typewriters for 
army use. This alleged need was 


based upon the proportion of 1 type- 
writer to every 750 soldiers. In this 
proportion, the number of machines 
claimed needed would supply an 
army of over 334,500,000 soldiers. 
Some army! Such examples are 
only two of many, examples in which 
the incongruities and contradictions 
are quickly noted by an intelligent 
citizenry. They are never conducive 
to confidence in the administration, 
for many have come to the point 
where they don’t know what or 
whom to believe. Perhaps such ad- 
ministration looseness in its talk was 
behind the case of that woman who, 
when registering for Ration Book 
No. 2, admitted that she had laid up 
1000 cans of rationed goods against 
possible emergencies. Evidently she 
had little confidence in administra- 
tion plans for feeding the nation. 
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LTHOUGH 1942 was a bumper 

crop year, all its agricultural 
goals were not accomplished. Speak- 
ing in acreages, official figures show 
that wheat, corn, peanut, dry-bean, 
potato and sweet potato goals were 
not achieved. Neither did hogs for 
slaughter, lard and milk goals reach 
attainment. On the whole, however, 
the production was _ satisfactory, 
even though the production figures 
are, at first glance, somewhat mis- 
leading. There is much difference 
between a crop grown and one har- 
vested and between one harvested 
and one processed, where processing 
is essential. Secretary Wickard ad- 
mits that the losses through failures 
to harvest matured crops were much 
greater last year than ordinarily. 
This is inexcusable, especially when 
government leaders have so fre- 
quently proclaimed that “food will 
win the war.” Although many 
critics claim that the Department of 
Agriculture failed to plan food needs 
properly, the real blame does not 
appear to lie in the production goals 
set. It was a dire lack of over-all 
planning that did the dirty work 
and which will put us in a more 
serious hole unless remedied. Crop 
goals are one thing: crop production, 
harvesting and processing are quite 
another. The Department of Agri- 
culture can set all the goals it wants, 
but if farms are stripped of their 
manpower, and machinery and 
equipment are not available, crops 
will not miraculously spring from 
the ground. Neither will the waving 
of a hundred million dollars or so, as 
incentive payments for increased 
production, enable our already hard 
pressed farmers to do more than 
they are physically capable of doing. 
Despite the current Washington 
theory that any problem can be 
solved by throwing a few hundred 
million dollars in its face, fallow 
ground cannot be made to produce 
anything but weeds when manpower, 
machinery, fertilizer, and other es- 
sentials for crop growing are sorely 
lacking. 


It IS indeed unfortunate that any- 

thing so vital as food should be- 
come a bone of bureaucratic conten- 
tion. For when Washington’s 
bureaucrats get through tossing 
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something around, there is usually 
little of value left in it. The Ameri- 
can farmer, one of our most patrio- 
tic bodies of citizenry, has a most 
legitimate squawk. Told last year 
that food would win the war, he 
buckled down with a devotion which 
could be well used in some other 
national fields. When he cheerfully 
planted greater acreages than ordi- 
narily, he often saw his crops rot in 
the fields as high-wage industries 
were permitted to entice his labor 
into the cities. Seeking to replace 
his manpower shortage by ma- 
chinery, he finds farm machinery cut 
down by WPB from November 1, 
1942 to October 31, 1943, to 20% of 
the average for 1940-41. He finds 
that considerably less than 1% of 
our total steel production for 1943 
has been allocated for new farm 
machinery, farm equipment, and re- 
pair parts—and part of this goes 
into exports. 

Unfortunately, the Department of 
Agriculture, which sets production 
goals, has little to say about ma- 
terial allotments, transportation 
facilities, manpower allocations, and 
many other things which affect farm 
production. While various bureau- 
cratic agencies rob agriculture of 
its most essential needs, the farmer, 
stripped and denuded of what it 
takes for big production, is urged to 
make 1943 a bigger and better year. 
Yet it is an ill wind that blows no 
good somewhere; so, in a sense, the 
present food difficulties may work 
out for good in the long run. The na- 
tion’s farmers and the consuming 
public are getting a real taste of 
bureaucratic bungling, a taste which 
is creating most positive convictions 
that bureaucracy must walk the 
plank. Americans are now having 
driven home to them in many ways 
the administration’s fallacy in “kick- 
ing upstairs” into higher, more re- 
sponsible, and better paying jobs 
those political hacks whom their 
communities repudiated in last 
November’s elections after patiently 
permitting them many trials in 
which to prove their fitness for 
public responsibility. Good govern- 
ment requires much more than a 
zealous partisanship or a complete 
willingness to ride the coat tails of 
high party leaders. 
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UST where does all this leave us? 

The picture of the farmer, the 
armed services, and industry all 
competing desperately for the men 
and materials absolutely necessary 
to the production of food may be an 
absorbing spectacle to a disinterested 
onlooker, but it won’t fill our 
stomachs unless the farmer wins. 
Right now he seems to be far behind 
in the struggle. The sight of mil- 
lions of school children marching 
willingly and hopefully out inte the 
fields may be inspiring and even 
tear-jerking, but successful farming 
is a highly skilled occupation, al- 
though it must be admitted that such 
help is better than nothing. The 
importation of 50,000 Mexican la- 
borers will help some too, but it is 
ridiculously far from a complete 
answer. In fact, the 1943 food pro- 
duction outlook doesn’t look too re- 
assuring right now. Heavy crop pro- 
duction must be planned consider- 
ably in advance of planting time, 
and, at planning time, few definite 
assurances of labor, machinery, and 
fertilizer were to be had. Since 
heavy planting requires heavy cash 
outlays, farmers who saw their crops 
rot in the fields last year through 
labor shortages are not apt to tempt 
bankruptcy again this year, especial- 
ly since the manpower demands of 
the armed services and of industry 
have since increased so _ heavily. 
Furthermore, while inexperienced 
city help may be useful during the 
harvesting of certain crops, it means 
little during planting and cultivating 
seasons, especially on mechanized 
farms. So, unless the farmers can 
see, before planting time, definite 
signs of experienced help, the 1943 
crops will probably fail to meet our 
constantly increasing needs. This 
means more home gardens than ever, 
with all the home-canning that can 
possibly be done. Wise gardeners will 
major in items which can be canned 
and stored, for green stuff will pro- 
bably be plentiful enough during the 
growing season. Home food produc- 
tion is vital this year, for if the 
bumper crops of 1942 permit such 
conditions as we have now, what 
can we expect this year when con- 
ditions are worse, demands heavier, 
and farm production just another 
bureaucratic football? 
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The Jewish Passover Meal 


and 
The Institution of the Holy Eucharist 


Albert Kleber, O.S.B., S.T.D. 


S THE enemies of Jesus in their hatred were 

plotting to drive Him from this world, that 

He had come to save, He in His love was counter- 

plotting to stay in it till the end of time. The Holy 
Eucharist was the issue of this His design. 

Jesus significantly connected the accomplishment 


vee 


of His design with the sacred Passover meal, in 
which the Israelites ate the paschal lamb. “And 
when the hour had come, he reclined at table, and 
the twelve Apostles with him. And he said to them, 
‘I have greatly desired to eat this passover with 
you before I die’” (Luke 22, 14-16). This is 
enough reason for us to know something about this 
Jewish observance at the time of Christ. 

God had commanded the Israelites to have the 
Passover meal as an annual calling to mind of the 
wonderful manner in which He had freed their fore- 
fathers from the cruel bondage in which they had 
been for 430 years in Egypt. When Pharao had 
hardened his heart to all the other attempts of the 
grace of God that he allow the Israelites to leave 
the land, God told Moses that He would during one 
night slay all the first-born throughout all the land; 
Moses, however, should instruct the Israelites how 
to save their first-born: each family, or group of 
families, was to slay a carefully selected male lamb 
on the day before that night of the fourteenth day 
of the month of Nisan—this month of the Jewish 
calendar corresponds to about the middle of March 
till the middle of April—and with a bunch of hys- 
sop sprinkle its blood upon the doorposts of the 
house; the lamb was to be roasted whole and eaten 
with unleavened bread and wild lettuce; no leav- 
ened bread, that is bread that had been made with 
yeast, was to be eaten from noon of the fourteenth 
till the completed twenty-first. The meal was to 
be taken standing, girt, and with travelling staff in 
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hand; everything connected with it was to be in- 
dicative of haste and of readiness to start at a 
moment’s notice on the journey to the Promised 
Land. The Lord in slaying all the first-born of 


Egypt would “pass over” every house marked with 
the blood of the lamb; 


hence the Hebrew name 


Pesah, and Aramaic Pascha, which was taken over 
into Greek and Latin and which we anglicize as 
Pasch and Phase or translate with Passover, 
though the Germanic nations prefer Easter 
(Ostern). 

What happened during that memorable night is 
recorded in Chapters 11—13 of the Book of Exodus. 
However, so far as the benefit is concerned that the 
Israelites derived from the blood of the paschal 
lamb and from its meat, Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers of the Church take care to inform us that 
this was due not to any natural power of the lamb 
but to the fact that it prophetically indicated 
Christ, “the spotless lamb” (1 Pet. 1:19), with 
whose blood we being signed (Apoc. 7:3-14) are 
redeemed from the bondage of sin and from eternal 
death (St. Augustine) and with whose flesh we are 
in Holy Communion strengthened for the journey 
of life to the eternal Promised Land. 

Together with the instructions that God gave the 
Israelites concerning the paschal lamb in the books 
of Exodus (12:3-27; 13:3-8), Numbers (9:1-14), 
and Deuteronomy (16:1-8), He enjoined upon 
them: “This shall be for a memorial to you: and 
you shall keep it as a feast to the Lord in your 
generations with an everlasting observance (Ex. 
12:14). The religious observance of these instruc- 
tions gradually developed into set ceremonies which 
governed the whole feast of the Passover. These 
ceremonies were later set down in the Tract Pesa- 
chim of the Talmud; and there exists since 1100 
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a special Haggada Shel Pesah, which is the official 
ritual for the Passover as the Jews celebrate it at 
present. Yet it is to be noted that learned rabbis 
and rabbinical schools differ in the interpretation 
of a number of details. Moreover, the annual 
memorial celebration of the first Passover meal in 
Egypt naturally differed somewhat from it; still 
more does the Jewish Passover celebration at pres- 
ent differ from either of the other celebrations. 
Since the Passover lamb, just as any other sacrifice, 
could be slain lawfully only in the temple, the Jews 
since the destruction of the temple no longer have 
either the hagiga—the voluntary festive sacrifices, 
of which some of the meat might be eaten in the 
homes—nor the Passover lamb. Instead of these 
there are on a plate an egg and a bare lamb-bone, 
to serve as symbols of the hagiga and of the Pass- 
ever lamb; as “bitter herbs” there are a horse- 
radish and an onion. The matzoth (“matz’—the 
unleavened bread) has remained. The meal, being 
formally over with the fourth cup of wine, may 
continue in an informal manner and in a lighter 
vein with ordinary conversation and the singing of 
Jewish folksong. The whole meal is taken sitting 
and in a joyous mood for having been freed from 
Egypt. 

We shall now describe the Passover ritual as it 
was in the days of Christ. To have a full under- 
standing of it, we must keep in mind that anciently, 
even as now, the Jews celebrated three feasts con- 
jointly on this one occasion: First, the Feast of the 
Unleavened (breads), from noon of the fourteenth 
of Nisan till the end of the twenty-fourth thereof 
(Book of Leviticus 23:6; Luke 22:1,7); secondly, 
the Passover, with the Passover meal normally on 
the evening of the fourteenth; thirdly, the spring 
festival, the Feast of the First-fruits (Lev. 23: 
9-14)—a sheaf of barley being offered in the temple 
on the second day after the Passover meal. 

During the first light of the morning of the four- 
teenth of Nisan—or even during the night preced- 
ing it—the father of the family with a lighted 
candle ceremoniously searched the house for leaven 
or anything containing leaven. Whatever of leaven 
was found and was not consumed had to be burned 
at twelve o’clock noon, and, lest some leaven might 
have been overlooked, the searcher made this pro- 
testation: “All leaven that is within my property, 
that I saw or did not see, be nothing or be as the 
dust of the earth.” 

At two o’clock or shortly thereafter the selected 
lamb—it was to be without any blemish—was taken 
to the temple. Here between three and five o’clock 
the lambs were slaughtered by their owners, care 
being taken not to break any of their bones; one of 


the priests poured the blood at the base of the altar, 
from which it ran into the trench around its sides. 
(The blood was not, as in Egypt, sprinkled upon 
the doorposts.) The lamb together with its cleaned 
viscera was then carried home and roasted whole 
upon a spit of pomegranate wood. A number of 
“bitter herbs” were provided—either fresh or dried, 
but not pickled, boiled, or cooked—namely lettuce, 
wild endive and garden endive (some consider this 
to be the green tops of horseradish), Harhabinah 
(a species of nettle), bitter coriander and horse- 
radish. These herbs were to be served with a bow! 
of vinegar or salted water into which they were to 
be dipped for seasoning. There was prepared also 
a confection called haroseth—a sort of thick broth 
consisting of almonds, nuts, apples, wine, and vine- 
gar, and spiced with cinnamon to make it resemble 
a batch of reddish clay—which together with the 
herbs was to remind the Israelites of the bitter lot 
and of the hard work that their forefathers had to 
do in the brickyards in Egypt. The bread for the 
occasion had to be prepared without yeast, for it 
was also the Feast of the Unleavened Bread. Wine 
had to be at hand to fill at least four cups, which 
were passed around during the meal. 

Meanwhile the dining room was prepared. Hos- 
pitable courtesy required that the householders in 
Jerusalem prepared a room where also visiting pil- 
grims to the Holy City might prepare and eat the 
Passover meal.—Jesus availed Himself of this kind- 
ness of a friend of His. “On the first day of the 
Unleavened Bread, the disciples came to Jesus and 
said, ‘Where dost thou want us to prepare for thee 
to eat the passover?’ But Jesus said, ‘Go into the 
city to a certain man, and say to him, “The master 
says, my time is near at hand; at thy house I am 
keeping the Passover with my disciples.”’ And the 
disciples did as Jesus bade them, and prepared the 
passover” (Matt. 26:17-19). 

The Phase meal in Egypt had been taken stand- 
ing to indicate readiness for the journey; but later, 
in Palestine, the partakers of this meal reclined at 
table, for servants stood, ready to serve their mas- 
ters, but the Israelites, the free-born, were the 
masters. A sufficient number of low couches with a 
conveniently raised or cushioned headpiece were 
placed at three sides of the table, or tables placed in 
horseshoe form, leaving the one side open for 
service. 

The meal could begin at about six o’clock in the 
evening. Its complicated ceremony is understood 
best by dividing it into four parts marked with the 
passing around of the four cups of wine. 

The ceremonious meal began with all washing 
their hands. Thereupon he who presided at the 
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meal—ordinarily this was the head of the house- 
hold—pronounced the blessing over the first cup of 
wine—“Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, who 
bringest forth the fruit of the vine”—drank thereof 
and passed it around to the company. After all had 
drunk thereof, he alone, having again washed his 
hands, approached the table and pronounced the 
ordinary blessing upon the food which had mean- 
while been placed upon it—‘“Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, who bringest forth the fruit from 
the earth”—then took a pinch of the bitter herbs, 
to the amount of about “an olive,” dipped it into 
the confection and ate it. The rest partook of the 
bitter herbs in a similar manner. 

Now the son or the younger member of the com- 
pany, all still standing, had to put a question about 
the meaning of the ceremony of this night. He 
who presided answered by narrating the story of 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. Mean- 
while the second cup of wine was placed upon the 
table. The narrator raised it, without drinking of 
it, as he mentioned the promises of God concerning 
the punishment of the oppressors of Israel. The 
re-telling of the wonderful events connected with the 
exodus—the departure of Israel from Egypt—con- 
stituted the Passover-haggada proper; in it the 
ten plagues upon Egypt were expressly mentioned. 
To quote from the Mishna (Tract Pesachim, Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Rodkinson, pp. 242-243): ‘“Who- 
ever does not mention the following three things on 
the Passover has not fulfilled his duty. They are: 
The paschal sacrifice, the unleavened cakes, and the 
bitter herbs. The paschal sacrifice is offered be- 
cause the Lord passed over the houses of our an- 
cestors in Egvpt, as it is written (Exod. 12:27): 
‘That ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the Pass- 
over unto the Lord, who passed over the houses of 
the children of Israel in Egypt,’ etc.; the unleav- 
ened bread is eaten because our ancestors were 
redeemed from Egypt (before they had time to 
leaven their dough) as it is written (Ibid. 34): 
‘And the people took up their dough before it was 
leavened,’ etc.; and bitter herbs are eaten because 
the Egyptians embittered the lives of our ancestors 
in Egypt, as it is written (Ibid. 1-14): ‘And they 
made their lives bitter,’ etc. It is therefore in- 
cumbent on every person, in all ages, that he 
should consider it as though he had personally gone 
forth from Egypt, as it is written (Ibid. 13:8): 
‘And thou shalt tell thy son on that day, saying, 
This is done for the sake of that which the Lord 
did unto me when I came forth out of Egypt.’ We 
are therefore in duty bound to thank, praise, adore, 
glorify, extol, honor, bless, exalt, and reverence Him 
who wrought all these miracles for our ancestors 
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and for us; for He brought us forth from bondage 
to freedom, He changed our sorrow into joy, our 
mourning into a feast, He led us from darkness 
into a great light, and from servitude into redemp- 
tion: let us therefore say in His presence, “Halle- 
lujah’ (sing the Hallel prayer).” At this, the nar- 
rator put down the cup of wine, which he had 
raised again without drinking thereof, and intoned 
the first two psalms of the hallel, that is “praise,” 
psalms 112 and 113, verses 1-9 (Vulgate division) : 
“Praise the Lord, ye children: praise ye the name 
of the Lord,” and “When Israel went out of Egypt: 
the house of Jacob from a barbarous people.” After 
the conclusion of this last psalm, the second cup 
was drunk. 

Upon this there followed the transition to the 
meal proper. All having again washed their hands, 
they made ready to recline upon the couches; they 
reclined upon their left side, resting the elbow upon 
the cushion next to the table. It probably was at 
this juncture that there arose a rivalry among the 
Apostles as to who of them would be nearest Jesus, 
for which Jesus rebuked them and taught them a 
lesson in humility by washing their feet. St. John 
was accorded the prerogative of having the place 
immediately in front of Jesus—“the disciple... 
who...had leaned back upon his breast.” After 
the whole company had reclined, he who presided 
took the three unleavened breads that lay before 
him, pronounced a blessing upon them, broke off a 
piece from one of them and ate thereof; so did also 
the others. Next they all again partook of the 
bitter herbs dipped into the haroseth. If the com- 
pany was quite numerous, there followed the eating 
of the meat of the joyous, voluntary sacrifice that 
had been brought home from the temple and, in any 
case, the eating of the meat of the paschal lamb. 

The lamb having been consumed and the hands 
washed—the eating of the previously cut slices was 
done without knife or fork—the third cup of wine 
was filled. He who presided said: “Hand me the 
cup, I will sing the hymn (praise) of thanks.” The 
rest answered: “Blessed be the name of the Lord 
from henceforth now and for ever.” There fol- 
lowed several prayers expressive especially of the 
expectation of the Messias: “May the Almerciful 
One make us worthy to see the days of the Messias 
and the life in the world to come.” 

Whilst a fourth cup was filled, the remaining 
Psalms of the hallel (praise) were intoned and re- 
cited (psalm 113, 9 till psalm 117). When the 
recitation had come as far as the second part of 
verse 25 of psalm 117, one of the younger of the 
company alone said that part of the verse in order 

(Continued on page 139) 
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From Jig to Jive 


Paul Dearing 


Private James Crowley 


Almost as important as barriers against the bullets and shells 
of the enemy’s fire, are the barriers erected by the USO against 
the breakdown of our servicemen’s morale. The National Catho- 
lic Community Service, the Catholic agency in the USO, makes 
sercicemen feel at home while on leave from camp. USO clubs 
become their home-away-from-home, and this makes up, in great 
measure, for the hard, rough going and tough discipline without 
which no army can be run. USO now serves millions of service- 


men in all parts of the world. Here is the simple story of a 
soldier who came to an NCCS dance. It is but one of countless 
stories told by the club directors. 


HE USO club operated by the National Catho- 

lic Community Service at Edgewood, Md., 
boasts as one of its regular guests (and boosters) 
a native son of the Auld Sod who came to the 
United States to join our fighting forces after the 
American Army Medical Corps Officers rejected his 
enlistment a few weeks ago in Northern Ireland. 

He’s Private James Crowley of Dublin, a member 
of the Chemical Warfare Service at the Edgewood 
Arsenal. Like thousands of other soldiers, his first 
visit to a USO club was to attend one of the regular 
weekly dances. Jim loved dancing, but he proved a 
permanent fixture in the stag line that night for the 
simple reason that no Irish jigs were included on 
the dance schedule. And there’s no easy short cut 
from jig to jive. 

Ever alert, Jim read the notices on the club’s bul- 
letin board that night, noting one in particular, and 
was on deck again the following evening to sign up 
as a “pupil” in a dancing class conducted by Volun- 
teer Worker Edna Miller of Baltimore. Endowed 


with an inherent bent for dancing, Jim was a 
serious and able pupil, quick to learn and easy to 
teach. The club director singled him out the first 
night. 

“Who is he?” he enquired of a top sergeant 
standing along the sidelines. 

“One of the ne~er boys, sir,” 
“Like to meet him?” 

“Not now. After the class,” said the director. 

Jim was in the club library, well into Michael 
Williams’ American Catholics in the War, when 
Director William Greavy found him. After the 
cordial formalities Jim gave an interesting account 
of himself. 

“My father, who was born at Summerworth, 
New Hampshire, was an American seaman—he 
served as a first mate. But things were pretty slow 
in the American shipping business for a while so 
he went to Ireland looking for work. There he met 
mother, her name was Kathleen Flannigan. They 
were married and that’s where I was born.” 


was the reply. 
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When England opened hostilities with the Nazis, 
Jim’s brother, Daniel, promptly enlisted in the 
British army. (His last letter came from a post in 
Northern Africa.) When the American troops ar- 
rived in Northern Ireland, the inherited American- 
ism of Jim Crowley could no longer be held in check. 
He journeyed northward to the “Land of the 
Orangemen” where he applied for enlistment. But 
American physicians with the Expeditionary forces 
there disqualified him ‘“‘on account of a bad heart— 
can you imagine that?” 

Then a Gaelic tenacity of purpose, for centuries 
a distinguishing mark of his race, came to the fore. 
Refusing to accept the ultimatum, Jim took a long 
shot, boarded a light vessel in a convoy returning 
to America, and crossed the Atlantic with the eter- 
nal hope of youth in his heart. 

His prayers (“And I really prayed” he says) were 
answered. To his delight, Army doctors on this 
side of the Pond gave him a speedy “okay” after a 


thorough going-over. The long shot proved a good 
hunch. He achieved his objective and is anxious 
for action. He got his basic training at Camp 
Croft, S.C., before being assigned, recently, to the 
43d Chemical Company at Edgewood Arsenal. 

Neither of Jim’s parents is living today. But he 
has an aunt, one of his father’s sisters, residing at 
Malden, Mass. Jim recently spent a weekend with 
her. It was a meeting both had looked forward to 
with some anticipation for years. 

Today, Jim is one of the boys who might almost 
qualify as a fixture at the Edgewood USO. But 
he’s no different from thousands of others. You 
can find him relaxing at the club almost any time 
he’s not on duty in camp. And thanks to the danc- 
ing class, the highlights on his social calendar now 
are the USO dances. Jim’s popularity with the 
“dancing draftees” is tops. He’s an enthusiastic 
swing-fan, and as fancy a dancer as you’d want a 
serviceman to be. 


THE JEWISH PASSOVER MEAL 


(Continued from page 137) 


to mark more sharply its meaning of expectation 
of the Messias: “Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini—Blessed be he who cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” This psalm was followed by the litany 
psalm 135: “Praise the Lord, for he is good: for 
his mercy endureth forever.” And so forth. 

After this psalm the fourth cup of wine was 
passed around and drunk. And with that the legal 
Passover meal was concluded and its informal joy- 
ful continuation followed. It very likely was at this 
point that Jesus so considerately, as though send- 
ing him on an errand, dismissed Judas, who now 
had fully complied with his obligation of taking 
part in the paschal meal celebration. 

Many interpreters of Holy Scripture are of the 
opinion that our Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist 
just before he passed around the third cup, that is 
“the chalice of benediction,” which, in this case, he 
consecrated, having previously consecrated the un- 
leavened bread. In this case Judas would have re- 
ceived Holy Communion. But there are others 
who hold that our Lord first fully complied with 
the regulations as to the Passover of the Old Testa- 
ment and that only after He and His apostles had 
obeyed that sacred law He dismissed Judas and then 
fulfilled the promise that He had made a year ago 
in the synagogue at Capharnaum, “the bread that I 
will give is my flesh for the life of the world” 
(John 6:52). This opinion finds support not only in 
our Lord’s solicitude first to comply fully with that 
sacred observance which was a type or foreshadow- 
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ing of what He, the true Passover victim, was to 
give—the neglect of which observance His enemies 
would certainly have used against Him—but also 
in the custom—the law having been complied with 
when the fourth cup of wine was finished—of con- 
tinuing the celebration in an informal manner in 
song and conversation. Other food, and, of course, 
an additional cup (chalice) of wine might be passed 
around. Rabbi Ob. Bartenora, commenting on the 
tract Pesachim, chapter X, Mishna 8, “After the 
Passover they do not dismiss (the company) with a 
dessert,” writes that his teachers taught him that 
as long as one had not departed for another place, 
after the fourth cup, one was allowed further to 
partake of food in the place where one had eaten 
the Passover. (Surenhusius, Mischna, Part II, page 
175.)—It was during this time that Jesus in the 
touching words reported by St. John, chapter 13: 
31 till chapter 17, conversed both with His heavenly 
Father and with His apostles and, above all, con- 
secrated bread and this fifth chalice into His sacred 
Body and Blood, thereby, with its fulfillment, abro- 
gating the type: 


“At the table of the King, 
Our new Paschal offering 
Brings to end the olden right. 
Here, for empty shadows fled, 
Is reality instead; 


Here, instead of darkness, Light.” 
Sequence of the Mass 


on Corpus Christi. St. Thomas. 
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Lf Op and the Bread 


Frances Denham 


DON’T bleeve guys will ever understand their 

aunts. I’m Christopher Daugherty and I’m 
twelve, just as well say thirteen, I’m that close 
to it! 

I have lived with my Aunt Reggie ever so long— 
since my own father and mother were killed in an 
airplane crash. I sure like living with her. Her 
eyes are the color of real dark chocolate (the kind 
I like best) and her hair is kind of like our maho- 
gany funiture, only it has wide bands of white 
running through it. 

Nana lives with us too. She used to be my nurse, 
but not for a long time, on account a guy as old 
as I am doesn’t need a nurse. 

I said what I did about not understanding Aunt 
Reggie on account of two things that happened, and 
the first was about two years ago. 

Next door to us, but in a house lots littler than 
ours, Pop Kenny lives. Everyone calls him “Pop” 
but he never was any one’s real father. Pop and 
Bill used to live together but now Pop lives by 
himself. Pop wasn’t Bill’s real father, like I said. 
When Bill was real young his father died, and then 
Pop married Bill’s mother, so when he did, he took 
Bill as his boy. About three years ago Bill’s mother 
died, so Pop had to be his father and his mother 
too. No one could ever guess that Bill wasn’t his 
own honest-to-goodness boy, for Pop was that good 
to him. He had a wheel and skates and a football, 
and just about everything. 

I guess Bill was kind of bad—no I don’t mean 
that exactly on account Aunt Reggie bleeves too 
that no boy is bad, but Bill flunked in school and he 
began staying out real late at night and he did not 
talk very nice to Pop. He never did go to Mass 
either, so I guess that he just about broke Pop’s 
heart. 

One morning I heard Pop in our kitchen talking 
with my Aunt. He said he was awful worried about 
Bill and that maybe he was a failure as a father. 
I felt awful sad to see Pop on account his eyes 
looked like he was so tired and his shoulders were 
all bony and sagged down. 

Aunt Reggie asked him to just sit down until 
Nana could make some cinnamon toast and tea and 
then they could talk. 

We have a big dining room with real shiny fur- 


niture and glass that sparkles like Aunt Reggie’s 
diamond pin. I’m sure glad that Aunt Reggie feels 
like she does about eating. She says that a little 
snack in a clean sunny kitchen is neighborly and 
real friendly and that it just invites unburdening 
the mind. She’s right too on account it was awful 
easy, there in the kitchen, for me to tell her that I 
had a black eye, which was also puffed out, on ac- 
count of a fight with Merrel Hicks. 

I had toast and tea with them and Nana, and | 
wanted like anything to ask questions about what 
Bill had done; but Aunt Reggie and I have signs. 
When she rubs her mouth and looks at me she’s 
reminding me that “even a fish would not get in 
trouble if he kept his mouth closed.” 


After I ate I left but I did hear Aunt Reggie 
tell Pop that he must not look upon the raising of 
Bill as a burden, that he must accept it as a privi- 
lege. Pop said that he loved Bill more than any- 
thing else and wanted him to be a good boy. 

My aunt told him of course he did and that he 
must not stop praying and that he must never for 
one moment forget that a prayer uttered in faith 
is answered. 

Then I saw Merrel Hicks coming, so I did not 
have time to listen to much more; but as I left the 
house I heard her tell him to always remember 
about the good priest who bleeves first in the good- 
ness of God and who has tested faith to bring 
about transformation. She reminded him again that 
that priest bleeves all boys are good and she said, 
“So Pop if he can believe in many boys and trust 
God for guidance in making real men of them, you 
can believe in your own one—Bill.” 

I knew about the priest all right and Boys’ Town 
but Merrel was already whistling. I did not mind 
leaving, for they were beginning to talk about stuff 
that I could not understand ’cause Aunt Reggie said 
something about “casting your bread upon the 
water and it would return after many days.” 

All the time I was playing with Merrel I kept 
thinking how funny that was, ’cause I knew Pop did 
not have any bread to throw in the water. He 
works all the time but his clothes aren’t very nice 
and his hat is kind of battered. Bill has real stylish 
clothes and his hat has a nice shape. I guess they 
cost a lot of money. 
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After that morning Pop would come in often to 
talk with Aunt Reggie. Seemed like he would al- 
ways leave with his shoulders just a little more 
squared and his head held kind of up. I would know 
that Aunt Reggie was praying for him and Bill 
because her eyes were closed, her lips were just 
barely moving and her rosary was in her hands. 


Pop went to Mass all the time and made novenas. 
Maybe our Blessed Mother—oh well anyway it 
seemed like Bill went on just like he always had. 
Pop’s eyes loeked just like BoBo’s eyes when I 
smack him for barking at people. BoBo is my 
cocker spaniel. 

Pop would come sometimes in the mornings and 
some times in the evenings and I would hear Aunt 
Reggie always say, “Faith, Pop, faith and courage. 
Faith has to accompany prayer. Don’t doubt God.” 

Pop’s eyes would look brighter and Aunt Reggie 
would say, “Remember our Blessed Mother’s arms 
are outstretched to the world-weary ones, always.” 


* * * * * 


Then we got into the war and Bill told Pop he 
wanted to enlist. Pop let him. I guess Pop was 
pretty lonesome after Bill went away, even though 
Bill was not home very much when Pop was on 
account Bill slept just about all day, staying out 
like he was real late at night. 

Bill did not write to Pop hardly any but Pop 
never let on to anyone but Aunt Reggie, and I 
wasn’t supposed to be hearing it. I did not like to 
hear it on account Pop’s tears seemed to get in his 
voice ’stead of his eyes. After he would go, tears 
would fall out of Aunt Reggie’s eyes. While he 
was there they just glistened real bright. I did 
not like to see Aunt Reggie cry. I did not cry; 
my throat though hurt something awful, I was that 
sorry for Pop. I will say though that I could just 
partly understand why Aunt Reggie cried then, but 
this last thing I can’t understand about. 

Here’s how it was—about two weeks ago Pop 
came bursting into our kitchen. In one hand he 
held a slip of paper and in the other he was waving 
a letter. 

“Look, Miss Regina, and Chris and Nana—look 
it’s a birthday letter to me from Bill! Bill remem- 
bered my birthday!” 

This time his tears were all in his eyes and on his 
cheeks and even splashing on his hands, which were 
trembling just something awful. 

“Look, he calls me ‘My dearest Dad,’” and Pop 
was so happy that I wanted to dance around but I 
just sat there on account of being just about thir- 
teen. 
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Aunt Reggie took the letter and asked Nana to 
please toast some English muffins real brown and 
fix us some cold orange juice. I should have told 
you that my Aunt also bleeves that some nice food 
in a neighbor’s kitchen is a friendly way to cele- 
brate some happiness. Well Nana fixed the food 
and it was really swell. I ate, but I listened too. 

“Now, Miss Regina, that you’ve finished the letter 
that’s not all—look, here’s a money order for $100 
purchased in Pearl Harbor, a present from my son, 
money he’s earned and saved for—for his Dad... 
and Miss Regina he never misses going to Mass. 
You read what he said about telling the Father in 
camp about his dad.” 

My Aunt Reggie did not get a chance to say very 
much on account of Pop’s talking, but I know that 
the first thing she said when she read the letter 
was, “Our Blessed Mother be praised,” and then 
she told Pop how glad she was for him. 


I looked at Aunt Regina—there she was—just 
crying like anything right out in the open so Pop 
could see. Even Nana was wiping her eyes on her 
apron. I did not like to look at Aunt Reggie cry- 
ing hard like that, so I looked out of the window 
and saw Merrel Hicks coming, so I asked Aunt Reg- 
gie if I might be excused and she said yes for me 
to run along. I wanted to get out on account of her 
crying and on account she was starting to talk 
again but something I could not understand. She 
said, “Pop, after many days it has returned.” 

Now do you see why I said what I did about not 
understanding my aunt? She cried when Pop was 
in trouble—and there she was just crying like 
everything ’cause Pop was the happiest man in our 
whole town—lI ’spect even in the world. 








Test Yourself! 
See how many of the following questions you can 
answer. Then turn to page 159 and compare answers. 


1. What are the fundamental errors made by 
modern atheists? 


2. Who was David Livingstone and who was Henry 
Stanley? 


3. What historical relation exists between the labors 
of Livingstone, Stanley, and Cardinal Lavigerie? 


4. What is a major seminary? 


5. Has there ever been a colored Bishop living in 
Africa in our modern days? 


6. Who was Dionysius the Areopagite? 
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American Boys and the Nigher Life 


The picture on this page shows a group of boys—American boys—hard to duplicate. It is not unusual to find 
throughout the country young men who have donned the cassock to start their long course to the altar. But the 
boys on this picture are not destined to become priests. Theirs is a call to live in the house of the Lord as St. 
Joseph did, to till the fields and spade the garden, to milk the cows and to trim the stone. A life of manual labor 
and prayer, not for earthly wealth but for eternal riches, is their aspiration. These boys are called “Oblates” 
and are making a three-year course of study in St. Placid’s Hall at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, after which, if they ask 
it, they will be admitted to the Community as Candidates for the Brotherhood. The priesthood is the greater honor, 
but the religious vocation is the greater grace, we are told. These young men have done well to seek “the higher 
life.” 

Boys now in the eighth grade who are interested in the vocation and life of a Lay Brother, may write for in- 
formation or particulars to Father Director, St. Placid Hall, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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“J N THE year 822, close to the time when St. 

Meinrad was ordained to the priesthood there 
occurred at the Abbey of Reichenau, in Switzer- 
land, an event that left a deep impression upon all 
who witnessed it. For some time previous it had 
been rumored that the much revered Abbot Hatto 
was going to lay down his double office of bishop 
and abbot in order to spend the last days of his life 
in peaceful and happy seclusion. 

At the conclusion of the annual examinations, at 
which he as usual presided, his final admonition to 
the graduating class seemed singularly significant: 
“Only in the service of God,” he said, “shall you be 
able to use your talents and knowledge for your own 
and for the benefit of others. Neither power, nor 
honor, ‘nor riches, nor sensual indulgence will ever 
be able to bring true peace and happiness to your 
hearts.” 

The following day, in the presence of seven hun- 
dred monks and five hundred students and many 
friends of the abbey, Abbot Hatto, Bishop of Con- 
stance, one time counsellor and close friend of the 
great Charlemagne, dramatically stepped down from 
his throne in the Abbey Church, took the hand of 
Erlebald, a great-uncle of St. Meinrad, led him to 
the Abbatial throne, and presented him with miter 
and crosier, and then with light step and happy 
mien, humbly took his place among the brethren. 

So touching was this scene that many wept, most 
_of all Erlebald, the inheritor of the episcopal and 

abbatial dignity, but also of its burdens. No doubt 
few were so much impressed by this touching cere- 
mony as was Meinrad who hardly knew whether to 
admire more the joyful spirit of humble renun- 
ciation with which the revered Hatto cast aside 
honor and dignity or the humble reluctance with 
which Erlebald received them. 

To what extent this dramatie incident influenced 
Meinrad in the choice of his vocation we have, of 
course, no way of telling. Only this much is cer- 
tain that within a little more than a year, in 823 
or 824, Meinrad was made, or to use the more cor- 

rect term of the times, was ordained a monk at 
Reichenau. 

After he had made up his mind to become a monk, 

Meinrad practically had no other choice than to 
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The Life and Times of St. Meinrad 
The “Ordination” of a Monk 


Peter Behrman, O.S.B. 
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join the Benedictines. For, with the exception of 
some Irish monks, all religious during a period of 
five hundred years, viz., from the seventh to the 
twelfth century followed the rule of St. Benedict. 
Quite naturally Meinrad chose to enter Reichenau, 
not only because it was his Alma Mater but also 
because this monastery was outstanding at the time 
as a seat of culture, and as a house of exemplary 
observance. 

Discipline was rather uniform in all the abbeys 
of Europe at that time because by an imperial 
decree of Emperor Louis the Pious, in 817, all ab- 
beys had been ordered to follow the reform of St. 
Renedict of Aniane. Two monks, Tatto and 
Grimald, had been sent by Abbot Hatto to Aniane 
to attend the general chapter that was to formu- 
late the decrees of this reform. After a year of 
absence they returned with a copy of the ordinances 
of the general chapter of Aniane, and the monks 
of Reichenau adapted their monastic observance as 
well as they could to the revised regulations. All 
this happened shortly before Meinrad was “‘or- 
dained” a monk at Reichenau. 

The expression “ordination” of a monk, though 
rarely heard today, was the common term used in 
the Middle Ages for what we in our day call “re- 
ligious profession”\or “the making of vows.” The 
ancient term was more comprehensive than the mod- 
ern terms, and there is quite a story behind it. 

Martyrdom in the early Christian centuries was 
looked upon as a special vocation to which was 
attached a charism or special grace. When the 
period of bloody persecution ceased in the beginning 
of the fourth century many men as well as women 
felt in themselves an urge to a life of greater per- 
fection than that of the ordinary Christian. Since 
up to that time martyrdom had been the Christian 
ideal, these now strove to substitute for the mar- 
tyrdom of blood an unbloody martyrdom, viz., a life 
of penance and prayer. Accordingly they separated 
themselves from the world and betook themselves 
to the desert, hoping after a life of penance and a 
holy death to merit the confessor’s crown, a reward 
similar to that of a martyr. 

Complete break with the world and the worldly 
spirit was indicated by the doffing of their worldly 
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clothes, and by the reception of the hermit’s garb 
from the hands of a senior monk, if they had in 
mind to become a hermit, or by the reception of the 
monastic habit from an abbot if they desired to 
enter a coenobium or monastery. However, this 
reception of the monastic garb was not looked upon 
as a mere form of initiation into the monastic life: 
it was looked upon rather as a sacramental. Fo~ 
just as Eliseus received the spirit of Elias by pos- 
sessing the latter’s cloak, so through the reception 
of the monastic habit from a senior monk the postu- 
lant hoped to receive the monastic spirit and the 
graces necessary for an edifying monastic life 
through mediation and the prayers of the monk 
that clothed him. 

In the earliest days of monasticism this rite of 
conferring the habit was probably a rather simple 
ceremony. However, since martyrdom had always 
been looked upon as a second baptism, accompanied 
with the complete cleansing of the soul from all sin, 
and since the monastic life was considered a sub- 
stitute for martyrdom, the reception of the monastic 
habit or rather the induction into the monastic 
state also soon began to be looked upon as a second 
baptism, and not without a plausible reason, since 
the love of God was the prime motive of the one as 
well as of the other heroic act. Accordingly the in- 
duction into the monastic state was gradually sur- 
rounded with ceremonies giving expression to the 
idea of a second baptism. 

The “profession of virgins” was also called ‘“or- 
dination”; in fact, the ceremonies accompanying 
their induction into the religious life outdated in 
development those of the “ordination” of monks. 
The virgins, from earliest times, also made an ex- 
pressed vow of chastity, while in the case of monks 
this vow was taken for granted as constituting an 
essential of the monastic state of life. 

By the end of the fifth century the ceremony of 
the “ordination” of a monk had reached the stage 
of full development in the Eastern Church. Through 
the influence of St. Athanasius, exiled Patriarch of 
Alexandria, monasticism spread to the Western 
Church before this full stage of development had 
been reached. St. Benedict, who gave to Western 
Monasticism order and organization through his 
“Holy Rule” and thus won for himself the title 
“Patriarch of the Western Monks, does not make 
mention of the “ordination.” However, since a 
complete description of the manner of the making 
of a monk is nowhere given in the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict we cannot argue conclusively from this omis- 
sion that he did not make use of some form of 
“ordination” while inducting his followers into the 
monastic life. This much is certain that some time 


during the century after the death of St. Benedict, 
the “ordination” with a defined ceremonial formed 
an essential part in the “making of a monk,” and 
was in common use in England and on the con- 
tinent. 

At Engelberg, a monastery in Switzerland, almost 
as ancient as Reichenau there is still extant a codex 
dating from the twelfth century describing the or- 
dination of a monk in detail. Since the canon intro- 
ductory to this ceremonial, listing the essentials of 
the rite, is an exact copy of a canon issued in the 
seventh century by Archbishop Theodore of Canter- 
bury we have the assurance that in substance it is 
the same rite of “ordination” as was administered 
to St. Meinrad when he became a monk at Reiche- 
nau in 822. From other sources this claim can be 
further substantiated.* 

The “ordination” of monks was always a day of 
great rejoicing in every monastic family. This re- 
joicing was due not only to the joy that comes to 
the members of a family by way of sharing in the 
happiness of one’s brethren, but it was due rather 
to a “liturgical experience” that comes to all who 
participate in a great liturgical function with an 
understanding and pious heart. On this occasion 
it was not only the solemn ordination rite but also 
the mass during which the ceremony took place that 
wrought such holy inspiration. Every part, every 
oration of the ordination mass had deep signifi- 
cance, bearing upon the solemn event that it en- 
veloped. The ordination rite was enacted, not only 
in the Mass; it was part of the Mass. 

As the joyful pealing of all the belis in the church 
announced to the inhabitants of the island of 
Reichenau that a most solemn festival was about 
to be celebrated in the Abbey, Meinrad with about 
two dozen fellow novices sought their places in the 
“statio.” And while the solemn procession slowly 
wended its way toward the altar a choir of many 
voices chanted the deeply significant antiphon of 
the Introit: “When I shall be sanctified in you, I 
will gather you from every land, and I will pour 
upon you clean water; and you shall be cleansed 
from all your filthiness; and I will give you a new 
spirit.” It was therefore not the clang of the big 
bells in the tower nor the deep diopasonic strains of 
the organ, nor even the prayerful artistic rendi- 
tion of the plain chant that affected St. Meinrad 
and his companions so deeply, or if these did affect 
them it was rather subconsciously than consciously, 
but what filled their hearts with joy to overflowing 


* Dom. Odo Casel, O.S.B., of the Abbey of Maria 
Laach published Engelberg Codex No. 54. To this same 
— we are indebted for much of the material in this 
article. 
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were the beautifully adapted words of the Introit, 
according to which God promised to work wonders 
of grace in them, promising them through this 
second baptism which they were about to receive 
to cleanse their souls of all sin, to restore their 
original innocence, and to bestow upon them a new 
spirit, viz., the true monastic spirit. 

When the procession had arrived at the altar the 
novices lined themselves up behind the ministers 
and with them responded to the prayers at the foot 
of the altar. After the oration following the 
“Kyrie” the Abbot immediately proceeded to bless 
the habits; then turning to the novices he divested 
each of his worldly garb saying: “Put off the old 
man together with his works.” Then he clothed 
him with the newly blessed habit, saying: “Put 
on the new man, who is made unto God in justice 
and in the sanctity of truth.” 

Immediately there followed the reading of the 
formula of profession!—“I Meginrad of Suelchgau 
in Alemania promise stability, and conversion of my 
morals, and obedience according to the Rule of St. 
Benedict in this venerable monastery .... before 
God and his saints and in the presence of the Abbot 
Erlebald so that at the end of this life I may merit 
to obtain a part with all the saints of God.” When 
he had finished reading Meinrad placed the docu- 
ment duly signed upon the altar. 

After the last novice had made his profession all 
the novices, lined up before the altar, bowed pro- 
foundly to the floor and three times said the verse, 
“Receive me, O Lord, according to thy promise and 
do not confound me in my expectation,” the whole 
community repeating the verse each time after 
them. 

Up to this point the profession of St. Meinrad 
and his companions differed little from the form in 
vogue in many Benedictine houses of the present 
day, except that in most abbeys the vows of poverty 
and chastity are expressly made. For St. Meinrad 
now followed what may properly be called the “or- 
dination.” While he and his fellow novices lay 
prostrate on the floor, the Litany of the Saints was 
chanted. After this the Abbot chanted the Pater 
Noster and the three orations proper to the ordina- 
tion over the newly made monks now kneeling be- 
fore the Abbot with their heads covered by their 
cowls. At the beginning of the third and most im- 
portant oration the Abbot extended his hands over 
the kneeling figures indicating thereby that this 
oration was in form an epiklesis or a calling down 
of the Holy Spirit. 

To give a translation or a paraphrase of these 
orations here would be beyond the scope of this 
article; to give a summary would not do justice to 





these venerable prayers so weighted down with 
pious meaning. Suffice it merely to indicate here 
that in the first oration the Lord is asked to sustain 
with His strong arm these servants who fled from 
the world so that the “enemy” might not prevail 
against them. The second oration primarily peti- 
tions for the monks the grace of perseverance in 
their vocation; and the third oration enumerates 
at length the vices that the monks should avoid, and 
the virtues they should practice, imploring at the 
same time grace from Heaven that these newly 
made monks may persevere in guarding against the 
vices and practice the virtues so that they may 
merit to attain to eternal glory. With the com- 
pletion of this oration the ordination ceremony is 
concluded. Meinrad and his fellow monks, their 
heads still covered with their cowls, were now led 
to the Choir where they received their official stalls. 
Their heads remained covered with their cowls for 
seven days, in indication of their second baptism. 


Who can fathom the sentiments that flooded the 
soul of St. Meinrad during the time that these holy 
exercises were in progress? Only God knows the 
depths to which his soul was stirred. However 
those who at one time or another have gone through 
similar holy experiences may perhaps be able to 
appreciate his feelings:—The greatness of the love 
of God that flowered into an act of complete self- 
sacrifice to the Most High, the joy that flooded his 
heart as a result of the sacrifice, the peace that 
accompanied it. He had made a complete surrender 
of himself to God, and God, who will never permit 
Himself to be out-done in generosity, in this “second 
baptism,” according to the Introit of the ordination 
Mass, “cleansed his soul from all filthiness.” 


Epitor’s Note: In order to avoid possible confusion 
in the mind of the reader a note of explanation is 
added: 

The ordination of a monk was never looked upon as a 
sacrament properly so called, but rather was it looked 
upon as a sacramental of a higher order. Nor did this 
ordination raise the recipient into the hierarchical rank 
of the clergy, for the reception of the ordination was 
nearly as common with the nuns as with the monks. 
It was however held in very high esteem, and it had for 
its purpose through the intercessory prayers of the 
Church to draw down upon the recipients those special 
graces and that moral strength which the monk needed 
to fulfill his monastic obligations properly. 

It may be of interest to the reader to know that the 
ordination of a monk is not a defunct ceremony. It has 
been reintroduced in the monasteries of the Swiss Amer- 
ican Congregation of Benedictines, and the “Sons of 
St. Meinrad” after eleven hundred years are again made 
monks by substantially the same rite by which St. Mein- 
rad was ordained. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Brother Paschal Is Called 


HE RANKS of our Brothers 
yyw a faithful member when 

good Brother Paschal ended 
his years of faithful service on the 
morning of January 23. For 
months his sick-room fulfilled the 
truth of the Master’s word: “You 
know not at what hour the son of 
Man shall come.” Old age already 
brought its share of burdens to 
Brother some years ago, for he was 
now eighty years of age. Among 
these high blood pressure and a bad 
heart condition gradually developed 
into threatening maladies. Last 
April, a few days after our Father 
Basil died, Brother Paschal suffered 
a heart attack that seemed alarming 
enough to prepare the sick man with 
the Holy Sacraments for the dying. 
That attack was not the hour. All 
summer Brother fought a losing 
battle. In the late fall he was at 
last confined to his room and then 
the long vigil of waiting for the 
end began. The doctor expected 
that Brother’s weak heart would fail 
under the strain of a few days, but 
Brother lingered until the last of 
January. He suffered so patiently 
the sleepless nights, the frequent 
smothering spells and the swollen 
limbs that told of death’s slow ap- 
proach. 

Death’s vigil closed quietly and 
peacefully on January 23. The 
Community had gone to the Abbey 
Church for the daily Conventual 
Mass. A’ few Fathers and Brothers 
stayed with the dying monk who 
lingered in a coma. While his con- 
freres were chanting the High Mass 
Brother Paschal quietly passed from 
his monastic home on earth to the 
great choir of the Blessed. 

Perhaps Christ’s praise spoken in 
the Gospel parable can best describe 
the monastic life that Brother Pas- 
chal lived among us for so many 
years—“good and faithful servant.” 
With a quiet fidelity he contributed 
his share to the common labors of 
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the family. When he was a young 
monk Brother Paschal fulfilled the 
precept of monastic labor by work- 
ing in the garden. Later he entered 
the service of the kitchen as dish- 
washer; he was in charge of all the 
cooking utensils required in the 
kitchen of a large family. When 
these duties of handling heavy pots 
and pans proved too difficult for his 
age and health Brother returned to 
garden work. A little man with 
large straw hat, flaming bandana, 
and armed with spade or rake Broth- 
er Paschal became a familiar figure 
in the Abbey garden. He cultivated 
his choice spots with diligent care, 
and a good harvest provided him 
with conversation for the whole win- 
ter. Many of the volunteer nurses 
at his bedside during the last days 
of his life heard in almost endless 
repetition glowing accounts of an ex- 
ceptional melon crop some years ago. 

Brother Paschal has the child’s 
special claim to the kingdom of heav- 
en. He was a simple soul, a true 
child of God. His faith had all the 
simplicity and conviction that Christ 
admired in the little children. Broth- 


er never thought of the great truths 
of Holy Church as matters for book 
study—he just lived them. The pre- 
cise distinctions that modern pious 
books make in their treatise on 
prayer would have perplexed Broth- 
er Paschal’s simple idea of talking 
with God. He didn’t discuss prayer 
and its methods; he just prayed. 
Many a learned ascetic might have 
learned the true meaning of personal 
prayer by watching this simple 
Brother kneeling before the altar or 
some shrine in the Abbey Church. 
To be in the presence of Christ His 
Master will not be a new life for 
Brother Paschal for he shared most 
of his free hours on earth with 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist. If 
additional Holy Masses were being 
offered in the free hours before the 
Conventual Mass Brother Paschal 
would be the congregation. St. 
Paschal Baylon, Patron of euchar- 
istic devotions, certainly gave his 
Benedictine namesake a generous 
share of his spirit. Even during his 
illness Brother insisted on getting 
out of bed to kneel in adoration when 
he heard the big bell of the Abbey 











Abbot Fidelis von Stotzingen, 
O.S.B., Abbot Primate of the 
Benedictine Order, resident in 
Rome, is being asked to present 
a gift copy of Aimee Torriani’s 
superb story “The Jester’s 
Prayer” to the Holy Father, as 
an act of appreciation for His 
Holiness’s active efforts for 
world peace with justice and 
charity. Because of unusual 
difficulties in the exchange of 
mail with Italy, the book is 
being sent to Einsiedeln, Swit- 
zerland, whence it will be for- 
warded to the Abbot Primate. 
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Church announce the sacred moment 
of eonsecration. 


Brother Paschal never gained a 
reputation among the friends and 
visitors of the Abbey as one of its 
best known monks. He did leave to 
his confreres of the Abbey a bril- 
liant example of a “good and faith- 
ful” monk. His name will not recail 
headline successes in life but a faith- 
ful devotion to His Master in years 
of monastic prayer and work. May 
he rest in peace. 


New Recruits 


; all families the Abbey has 

its “spiritual” birthdays as well 
as its deaths. When death removes 
the older monks there must be a new 
supply of younger men to fill the 
vacant places. Our Profession days 
are the assurance that the Bene- 
dictine life of prayer and work will 
continue. 


On February 4 Father Abbot had 
the happiness of admitting five Fra- 
ters to their Solemn Profession as 
monks of the Abbey. At the offer- 
tory of the Pontifical Mass Fraters 
Cletus Miller, Julius Armbruster, 
Leo Grommes, Rembert Gehant, and 
Wultsan Mork made their Solemn 





Chaplain (Lieut.) Victor Dux, 0.S.B., 

of St. Meinrad at Fort Knox, Ken- 

tucky. We wish Father Alfred Baltz, 

0.S.B., would send us his picture for 

this page. He is chaplain at Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi. 
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The National Broadcasting 
Company has invited the 
Monks of St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
to broadcast a portion of their 
Easter Office on the Eve of the 
Feast. According to present 
plans the Office of Compline 
will be on the air on Holy 
Saturday evening from 5:45 till 
6:00 C.W.T. The Vespers of 
Easter are sung solemnly at 
the close of the Resurrection 
Mass on Holy Saturday morn- 
ing, and hence there is no other 
Chant service between Satur- 
day morning and Easter Mat- 
ins. Our readers are invited to 
consult their local radio pro- 
grams to see over what sta- 
tions they may hear the broad- 
cast if they are interested. 











Vows as Benedictines of St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey. With the final steps 
to the monastic life the goal of the 
Holy Priesthood is also nearer for 
the Fraters. Father Abbot conferred 
the clerical tonsure on the newly pro- 
fessed after Compline of February 
13. During his Mass the following 
morning he ordained the group to 
the Minor Orders of Ostiary and 
Lector. On the Feast of St. Peter’s 
Chair, February 22, the last two 
Minor Orders of Exorcist and Aco- 
lyte were given. Fraters Donald 
Walpole and Polycarp Sherwood 
who are completing their third year 
of Sacred Theology were included in 
the class of Ordinands. The Fraters 
are now ready for the Major Orders 
that lead to the Holy Priesthood. 


Our young Brothers are also add- 
ing new recruits to fill the vacancies 
that age and death make in the 
ranks. Each year the class of Broth- 
er Jubilarians grows larger. Age is 
forcing willing hands to abandon 
work they have faithfully performed 
for long years. The number of 
young Brothers give us hope that 
our tradition of a large Brotherhood 
at St. Meinrad’s Abbey will continue. 
There was new hope on February 9 
when five Postulants accepted the 
Holy Habit and began preparing for 
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their monastic life. George Hullin- 
ger (Chicago, Illinois), Victor 
Lange (Fontanet, Indiana), Edward 
Junius (Chicago, Illinois), Louis 
Stolte (St. Louis, Missouri), and 
Robert Goda (Terre Haute, Indiana) 
are now learning the life of a Bene- 
dictine Brother in the Novitiate. 


St. Scholastica’s Feast, February 
10, brought the happy day of Pro- 
fession to five Brother Novices. Dur- 
ing the festive Mass the Brother 
Novices pronounced their Triennial 
Vows as Benedictines. Religious 
Profession in the monastery like 
Holy Baptism brings a new name to 
the monk when he enters the monas- 
tic family. Our newly professed con- 
freres will be known in our monas- 


tery as Brothers Thomas (Paul 
Reed, Kentland, Indiana) Brother 
Vincent (Leo Brunette, Brazil, 


Indiana) Brother Stephen (Arthur 
Shidler, Ramsey, Indiana) Brother 
Simeon (Thomas Roznowsky, Du- 


Quoin, Illinois) and Brother David 
Louisville, 


(Louis 
tucky). 


Meiners, Ken- 














Chaplain (Captain) Cornelius Waldo, 
O.S.B. of St. Meinrad at Eglin Field, 
Florida 
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CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


H.C. McGinnis 


A Three Way Fight 


This article opens a series of separate but re- 
lated articles on the three way world struggle now 
raging. As the series progresses, the evils of 
Liberalism and of the many forms of totalitarian- 
ism will be exposed. In each case the democratic 
antidote will be discussed. These articles should 
do much to clear up the confusion which the over- 
lapping of the above ideologies has caused in the 
minds of millions of Americans. The present 
article serves as a general introduction to the 
topics to be discussed later. 


E SHALL be committing a most serious 

blunder if we persist in regarding the 
present world struggle as no more than a death 
grapple between democracy and _ totalitarianism. 
Actually it is a three way fight. The forces en- 
gaged are anti-Christian totalitarianism, un-Chris- 
tian Liberalism or false democracy, and Christian 
or true democracy. In this first phase of the battle 
to decide society’s future, Christianity and Liberal- 
ism are on one side, totalitarianism is on the other. 
When the expected United Nations’ victory is 
achieved, the struggle will then pass into its second 
phase, which will be between Liberalism and true 
democracy. That this fact is not now more gen- 
erally perceived is due to the existing confusion in 
people’s minds concerning the differences between 
the latter two ideologies. So common has it become 
to erroneously call Liberalism democracy that even 
the underlying causes of the present war are not 
always seen as clearly as they should be. 


Totalitarianism is an attempt to offset the evils 
of Liberalism. Therefore the totalitarian struggle 
is misdirected when it aims at true democracy. 
Liberalism should be its natural target. Should, 
perchance, Liberalism become triumphant over true 
democracy after a United Nations’ triumph over 
totalitarianism, new forms of totalitarianism will 
become a constant threat within the victorious na- 
tions. In fact, right now there are strong leanings 
towards socialism and sometimes communism in 
many so-called democratic countries. Both social- 
ism and communism, as well as fascism, are every 
bit as totalitarian as Nazism. Why is it, then, 
that some democracies fighting one form of totali- 
tarianism in a military war try to better their 


internal economics through adopting another form 
in an idealistic war? The answer plainly lies in the 
fact that the Liberalism in so many countries call- 
ing themselves democracies is an enemy of both 
totalitarianism and true democracy. This is be- 
cause both democratic republics—and also demo- 
cratic monarchies such as Britain and the Scan- 
dinavian ones—and Liberalism use the democra- 
tic process of political government. But free elec- 
tions, free press and free speech, plus other similar 
privileges, do not alone constitute democracy but are 
merely the means by which political democracy can 
be effected. Democracy is an ideal of living, not 
merely a method of effecting one’s political prefer- 
ences. Since Liberalist republics use these demo- 
cratic processes in their political life, they are com- 
monly called democracies, although Liberalism is 
the very antithesis of true democracy. 


The ideological confusion existing in millions of 
minds will prove fatal to society’s happiness unless 
remedied. Men can not build a proper civilization 
when the blueprint is not understood. Neither can 
one erect a successful structure if half the plans 
are for a bungalow and the other half for a sky- 
scraper. Most of the so-called democratic peoples 
are right now working under this handicap. For 
example, under Liberalism, which is rugged indi- 
vidualism carried to the point where license sup- 
plants liberty’s responsibilities, the State, which 
should properly serve the community, becomes sub- 
ordinated to powerful predatory individuals, groups 
and interests. The common man loses his dignity 
and those rights which are naturally his, although 
they usually exist on paper. Totalitarianism seeks 
to curb this evil by making the State supreme, so 
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that predatory groups cannot rise above it. Under 
it, the State becomes the ultimate end of all society, 
the common man again losing his individuality. He 
is asked to trade his natural dignity for security 
against depredations of powerful interests. Under 
totalitarianism, Big Business operated by individu- 
als and groups becomes Big Business operated by 
the State. This is supposedly a reform, but when 
the net results of Liberalism and totalitarianism 
are laid side by side it is found that the common 
people lose out under both, for their dignity and 
rights are subordinated to something. Under Lib- 
eralism these rights may be constitutional and exist 
in theory. Under totalitarianism they do not exist 
at all. But theoretical rights mean nothing unless 
they are available, so that both these ideologies 
mean the same thing to the common people in the 
long run. Their main difference is that, under 
Liberalism, the people are hopeful that their rights 
can be ultimately secured by reforms brought about 
by free elections, free press and free speech. But 
since Liberalism’s Big Business usually sub- 
ordinates the State’s political machinery to its own 
interests, the common people rarely gain much 
more than occasional sops thrown to them to ap- 
pease their ardor for true democratic reforms. So, 
when people living under Liberalism adopt any form 
of totalitarianism as a reform, they are doing little 
more than trading nearly identical horses. There 
is, in the final analysis, no difference between op- 
pression by powerful groups and oppression by the 
State; or in the selfishness practiced by predatory 
interests individually and corporate selfishness prac- 
ticed by a State. 


Britain and the United States are two excellent 
examples of democracies in which Liberalism has 
largely supplanted the economic justice expected 
under democracy. Although their political govern- 
ments are democratic in process, their economic and 
social patterns are dominated almost completely 
by Liberalism. It is this Liberalism which has 
caused the common people of both countries so much 
economic and social misery. Furthermore, these 
countries portray nicely that ideological confusion 
which reigns in the minds of so many. Both na- 
tions are determinedly engaged in a fierce conflict 
in which the avowed purpose is the destruction of 
totalitarian Nazism and Fascism. Yet their citi- 
zens perceive the utter foolishness of shedding blood 
to establish justice abroad unless it also exists at 
home. So, with this in mind, many reforms, par- 
ticularly economic and social reforms, are being 
projected. Although both countries have the demo- 
cratic form of poltical government, the projected 





reforms are, in many cases, either socialistic or 
communistic in nature. Thus we see the confusing 
picture of professedly democratic nations waging a 
war to end totalitarianism on one hand while, on 
the other hand, they attempt to remedy their own 
internal injustices through the promotion of totali- 
tarian theories. Totalitarian leaders must get a 
good belly-laugh when they see countries which 
claim democracy move for the adoption of totali- 
tarian theories to remedy supposedly democratic 
evils; while, at the same time, they fight might and 
main to obliterate totalitarianism. 


Peculiar as this may seem, it becomes downright 
deplorable when one realizes that these nations, 
established as democracies, pass up the advantages 
of democracy and show tendencies to slide into 
socialism to get away from evils which they suppose 
are weaknesses of democracy but which are, in fact, 
Liberalistic. Surely the remedy for evils is not 
more and worse evils. Such nations need not com- 
promise with any form of totalitarianism to re- 
move the evils from which they suffer. All they 
have to do is to unmask their Liberalism which 
poses as true democracy and then practice the 
democracy to which they utter little more than lip 
service in their economic and social life. 


This requires a broad program of education. 
Citizens of such countries must learn the differences 
between the democracy which they want to practice 
and the Liberalism which they mistake for 
democracy. They must also learn the lines of de- 
marcation between true democracy on one hand and 
the democratic claims of certain forms of totalita- 
rianism on the other. In theory, the internal prob- 
lems of democracies would be solved by their 
eliminating Liberalism, for Liberalism’s material- 
ism is the cause not only of the abuses of democracy 
but also of the desire to escape from them which 
beckons one into the totalitarian fold. However, 
in actuality, totalitarian theories masquerading un- 
der deceptive guises have made such deep inroads 
into the thinking of many people that it becomes 
necessary to unveil their evils and dangers. This 
shall be the purpose of several articles which fol- 
low this one. We must entirely rid our minds of 
any hopes that any form of totalitarianism, or even 
the attempted adaptation of totalitarian theories 
to democratic political structures, can possibly bring 
the kind of society for which mankind seeks. We 
must also see Liberalism in its true light, realizing 
clearly that its claims to democracy are as utterly 
false as are those of totalitarianism. 


But, should we prove the political, economic and 
social theories of Liberalism and totalitarianism un- 
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tenable so far as mankind’s happiness is concerned 
and then stop, we should leave millions of people 
high up in the air so far as their beliefs are con- 
cerned. This means that true democracy will have 
to be discussed, not only as a theory but also as a 
practical solution. For, although comparatively few 
realize the fact, the economic and social abuses 
whieh today’s pecple so often attempt to remedy by 
totalitarianism or by compromises with totali- 
tarianism, can be fully and completely effected by 
democracy. However, this democratic remedy in- 
troduces one form of democracy which, so far, is 
little known to us and which in startlingly revolu- 
tionary. 


When our forefathers gained their liberty in 1776 
and established American democracy, they estab- 
lished only democracy’s first phase or political 
democracy. Since then we have grown into the 
erroneous belief that political democracy is democ- 
racy’s only form. It isn’t; and now the com- 
plexities of the industrial age demand that we 
emulate our colonial forefathers and become 
pioneers in the establishment of democracy’s second 
phase—the economic one. When it is established, 
it will prove just as satisfactory to man’s economic 


problems as the correct practice of democratic 
processes can to his political problems. Economic 
democracy will do everything that people hopefully 
expect of socialism. It will do more, for it pro- 
tects man’s dignity and individuality while bringing 
him economic justice. It calls for an equitable dis- 
tribution of the wealth produced by the nation and 
requires, other conditions being equal, that the 
family of twelve gets a larger share of that pro- 
duced wealth than a family of three. It calls for 
community contributions to the abolishment of 
slums, submarginal farms, and poverty due to a 
faulty economic system and, at the same time, re- 
taining fully private enterprise. It also calls, upon 
occasion, for cooperative efforts in production, 
processing, distributing and retailing. True, eco- 
nomic democracy does call for revolutionary changes 
in our present economic pattern, but these changes 
are in full accord with the moral conception of 
society and with that complete justice which our 
Founding Fathers had in mind. Our present trou- 
ble arises from the fact that we did not progress 
from where they left off. Instead, we have jumped 
off on a tangent which has brought us to the place 
where we show inclinations to compromise the 
American way of life. 





Tlew Monstrance 


badly needed by St. Meinrad's Abbey. 


of war restrictions. 





Among the Family of Grail Readers there surely are many that have old gold jewelry that 


they would like to turn to good advantage. 
Here is an opportunity to dedicate it to God. 


Dom Gregory de Wit, O.S.B., has just completed a design for an exquisite new monstrance, 


It will be made as soon as possible after the lifting 


Should you want to contribute gold to God kindly send your old gold jewelry to the undersigned 
who will be most grateful to you in the name of St. Meinrad'’s Abbey. 


Rt. Rev. Abbot Ignatius, O.S.B. 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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The Mannings are a family of six, augmented for. the 
present by the arrival from California of two nieces and 
a nephew to live in Copper City, Montana, until their 
sick mother is able to return home from the hospital. 
The temporarily orphaned children fit admirably into the 
household, and everything is set for the interesting 
development of seven vigorous and live youngsters. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


| pny Dad, Mom?” Hank was all 
ready to start for the school gym, 
where the football squad met of a Saturday when 
their game was on the home field. Beside him 
stood Barney, both of them possessed of a leashed 
nervousness that gave them a tense and waiting air. 
Whether or not either actually went into the for- 
mation during the period of the game both would 
run every play, throw every opponent and poignant- 
ly feel each loss encountered by the Copper City 
Christian Brothers High. Julia smiled at them 
over the deep crock of her marvelously browned 
baked beans. The beans had turned out very well. 
She was quite pleased with them. 


Barney leaned over and sniffed appreciatively at 
the content of the crock, “Nice going, Aunt Julia!” 
If it hadn’t been for the fact that she knew Hank 
wouldn’t take any because of the chance he’d get 
into the game, she’d have served up a couple of 
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portions right then and there. Best not anyway. 
The others would hear the clink of silver and where 
would they be for dinner after the game. Julia 
made it a practice to prepare dinner early in the 
day on Saturdays so everyone could go to the game 
and have food on the table in the late afternoon 
with a minimum of delay and effort. Baked beans 
was a favorite stand-by. 

Hank took a poke at Barney, “Get your nose out 
of the supper. Isn’t Dad really going to the game, 
Mom?” 

“He says not, son.” 

“Think it would do any good if we go ask him?” 

“You could try. He’s up in the attic.” 

“Up in the attic! What’s he doing? Counter- 
feiting ?” 

“T’d say Uncle Tom was more the ‘G’ man type,” 
Barney said. 

“We'll have a look-see anyway, Mom. We'll let 
you know the worst.” 

Julia heard the pounding on the stairs as their 
long legs took the steps a couple at a time. She 
hoped that Tom would give in to them and go along 
to the game like everyone else. They’d thought he 
was joking at breakfast when he said he wasn’t 
going to the game. It was beginning to look like 
he’d been serious. 

Julia sighed in spite of the fact that she had 
finished her tasks for the day and was free now to 
join the march of fans toward Clark Field. Julia, 
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like the rest of the family, delighted in the sport. 
The Mannings never seemed to have enough of it 
from the first thud of pigskin against shoeleather 
in the fall until they clustered around the radio in 
January to listen to the play-by-play account of the 
Rose Bowl Classic. Now with Dave on the Mines 
team and Hank making a strong bid for considera- 
tion at High, their interest was an intimate one. 

The game was always on everyone’s mind from 
the time of breakfast in the morning until the 
actual sound of the starting whistle. She could 
hear the hum of the vacuum cleaner from the front 
of the house, where Clare was hastily tidying the 
rooms so Julia could prepare her pre-cooked dinner. 
In the dining room dishes clinked occasionally, for 
the routine called for the table even to be laid and 
waiting. Frances was taking care of that. The 
two little girls had been assigned to sweeping 
porches and raking random leaves. It was almost 
time for the crew to come off duty. The two boys 
were excused of course, since their team was in the 
game and Dave was playing the Normal at Deer 
Lodge. 

With the schedule moving smoothly and swiftly 
in her household, Julia nonetheless stood and 
frowned. Of course she had to go to the game 
but what fun would it be for her without Tom. 
For that matter what fun would it be for any of 
them? 

Woeful faced the two boys came back. “No go, 
Mom. He says he’s got something he has to do.” 

“Looks to me,” Barney put in, “that he’s cleaning 
the attic. Gosh. I’d as soon have done it as not 
any time if I’d known he wanted it done.” 

She felt sorry for Hank, the disappointment that 
clouded his face. “Chances are I won’t get in the 
game anyway. But you'll be there, won’t you, 
Mom?” 

“Indeed I will, Hank. You'll hear me cheering 
too when you report to the referee.” 

“Shucks,” Hank said, the light coming back into 
his eyes, “guess you won’t have to bother unless one 
of the varsity breaks a leg.” 

“Yell for me, Aunt Julia. I may just be a water 
boy but I’m first string water boy.” 

Julia restrained an impulse to kiss the two of 
them for all their size and studied ruggedness in 
their slouch corduroys and loose jackets and eager 
little boy eyes. Of course she didn’t kiss them. She 
only waved a flourishing hand to their “Be seein’ 
ya.” 

So Tom was going to do something about the 
thing on his mind he’d been trying to hide from 
her. Money, of course. Ever since the household had 
been increased by the advent of the cousins from 


California she noticed a new harassed air about 
Tom. At first there had been no time or inclina- 
tion to think about finances with Kate so ill and 
all of them so worried. Now letters from Calif- 
ornia told of her slow but steady improvement. 
Ed had sent checks to cover the expenses of his 
three, but both she and Tom had agreed that they 
wouldn’t think of permitting him to offer money. 
Ruth and Fran and Barney were their guests and 
they were delighted to have them. The only blur 
of the whole time was this anxiety in Tom. 

As far as her end of the business was concerned 
Julia was satisfied. After several earnest sessions 
with the budget she had achieved menus and house- 
hold expenses which fitted into the amounts she had 
to spend for them. And with no sacrifice to im- 
portant vitamines either. Julia knew too much 
about nutrition for that. Potatoes by the sack, 
canned goods by the case, plans for a garden, chuck 
roasts coaxed into tenderness ... a woman could 
find a way. Tom’s problem wasn’t so simple. His 
salary was a set amount. He must feel it inade- 
quate and he was straining and pulling beneath that 
conviction. 

Julia was rather certain as to what Tom was up 
to in the attic this wonderful fall afternoon. If 
Tom reached the point of being ready to do some- 
thing about it, then she was sure he’d reached the 
point of actually getting around to writing that 
book which had been simmering in the back of his 
mind ever since he took up teaching. It was a 
text book for English literature. Into it would go 
all the feeling and appreciation for beautiful usage 
of the language that he imparted to his students. 
It would be a good book because it would be born 
out of the sincerity of a good teacher. Julia was 
glad that he had at last been shoved to the point of 
writing it. But she didn’t want him to take this 
route in the writing. She didn’t want the family 
to lose him. Besides it wouldn’t be fair to Kate 
and Ed’s three. 

When Tom had first begun to discuss his book 
with her, he’d said, “I’ll get to it when the baby’s 
bigger.” The baby had been Dave. When he had 
been bigger, Tom had felt the book had to wait 
until the next baby was bigger. Then there had 
been other babies and delays and always after vaca- 
tion, after school closes, but the book had never 
gotten on paper. 

Julia was eager for Tom to do the book for his 
own sake irrespective of lucrative returns. But 
she’d seen too many professors who wrote text 
books on the side. Their families saw less and 
less of them. They became nervous, preoccupied 
individuals, whose shoulders drooped and whose 
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eyes groped behind extra thick lenses. Tom was 
too much of a person to go that way. 

It was a perfect football day. Warm enough for 
the comfort of the fans but chill enough to put zip 
into the players. She recalled other football days. 
There was that thrill of being together sharing 
experiences even though the group broke up at the 
entrance gate. It was looking into Tom’s eyes in 
exultation when their Dave clipped out the signals, 
when he galloped down the field and that mute 
message between them, “That’s our son. Mustn’t 
talk about how proud we are out here in public but 
we'll gloat together later.” Then there was that 
coming together afterward at home and the discus- 
sion of the highlights with cheer hoarsened voices. 
Today there would be the chance that Hank might 
get in and play. There had even been mention of 
his kicking in last night’s sport page. 

Frances came in from the dining room. “How’re 
you doing, Auntie? My chore’s done.” 

“Good girl.” Julia approved. “Now dash along 
and make yourself pretty for the game.” 

Fran started to follow the suggestion but paused 
in the kitchen doorway. “Aunt Julia, isn’t Uncle 
really going to the game?” 

“Guess not, dear.” 


“But—” Fran said, more question in her eyes 
than in her voice. “Clare’s talked so much about 
the wonderful times you all have on Saturdays. 
Why you’re football fiends if there ever was one. 
But it’s the gang together that sort of made it 
charmed from what I heard.” 


Julia wished she could stop Frances from think- 
ing what she probably was. The girl’s next words 
proved Julia’s fears. “It’s because of us somehow 
he’s not going. We’ve spoiled things, that’s what 
we’ve done. It’s all been so perfect and here Barn 
and Ruthie and I have to bust in and spoil it.” 


The huge eyes filled with the tears the girl was 
too proud to shed and the young mouth trembled, 
then set in a short straight line. Suddenly Julia 
wanted to cry as much as the child did. But out 
of the depth of her maternity she found not only 
strength to restrain her tears but further strength 
to manage a smile. A very nice smile too. 
“Frances, honey, you mustn’t say things like that. 
We’ve loved every minute you’ve been here and you 
must know that. I'll tell you what. Between us 
we'll go root your Uncle out.” 

That’s how it happened that Ruthie and Sue had 
a monopoly on the bathroom when they came skip- 
ping upstairs content to wait their turns. Clare 
wasn’t ready to dress yet. So while the younger 
girls experimented in delight with bath salts and 


talcum powders, Fran and Julia climbed up to the 
attic. They could hear furniture being shoved 
about and as they rounded the last bannister turn 
Julia called, ““Ready or not here we come.” 

Tom met them in the doorway, his handsome face 
smudged with dust, a wide grin for a greeting. 
“Hi girls, aren’t the elevators working?” 

“We came to see what’s working you up here.” 

“Egad! The woman mistakes me for the jani- 
tor.” 

“The woman has yet to mistake you, Tom Mann- 
ing. What’s up?” 

Tom laughed, “I guess I’m cornered. There’s 
nothing to do but to confess. I’m afraid I’m going 
to write a book.” 

Fran cried out, “How marvelous, Uncle Tom.” 

Julia eyed him levelly, “I wouldn’t put it past 
you, Professor, to have in mind a text book for 
students of English literature.” 

“Moreover she is a clairvoyant,” murmured Tom. 

Julia turned from him and looked at Fran. From 
the rising color of excitement in her face it was 
evident that she’d seen the possibility Julia had 
hoped she would. 

“Oh Uncle,” she said, “let me help.” 

“You might pray that I persevere.” 


“T’ll do that all right. But couldn’t I do some- 
thing else? I don’t know how a person would go 
about writing a book but I’m a whiz at typing.” 
She flushed but kept right on. “I don’t mean it 
bragging like but I’ve got a bushel of speed and 
accuracy awards. Honestly I should think I could 
help.” 

Julia chuckled, “She’s as good at a typewriter as 
you are awful Tom. Too bad she’s going to the 
game on the very day you’re set to begin. I im- 
agine your copy would move pretty fast if you 
could just talk it off as you do in the class room.” 

Tom’s brows pulled together in brief puzzlement ; 
then he began to laugh. It was a lusty roaring 
laugh and Julia and Fran joined in. “You win,” 
he said when he could talk. “Skat Fran and get 
your bath. We’ll have to step on it if we’re going 
to make it in time for the kick-off.” 

In spite of his urging to hurry, Tom remained 
in the attic doorway after Fran had gone dashing 
toward the second floor. “Julia,” he said, “men are 
dumb. I can see now what a soggy old blanket 
I’d be for all my good intentions. It’ll be better 
all around for Fran to be in on this project.” 

“She’ll be happy doing it.” 

Irrelevantly, Tom asked, “Do you really think 
Hank will get in the game?” 

“Let’s go see,” Julia said. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

ULIA MANNING reached up to pull shut the 

window and there she stood, unable to complete 
the frequently repeated gesture until she had had 
her fill of this year’s first sight of snow. It was 
so lovely, so breathtakingly lovely, this view from 
her bedroom window. Old scrubby Big Butte had 
consented sometime during the dark hours for a 
complete slip cover of white to be pulled over its 
bulk and now it was just as soft and docile as you 
please. The cottonwood tree was no longer gaunt 
and the tall green pine tapered to a slim pointed 
splendor. For that scant instant that Julia stood, 
thrilled by discovery of last night’s storm, it was 
her exclusive possession. It was hers, hers alone, 
a gift still coming down even while she delighted in 
what was there. Softly came the falling flakes, 
careful as they came not to frighten a world which 
might have forgotten their touch during the season 
just past. Julia had not forgotten the snow. She 
could never forget it could never be without it. 
That is why she stood silently there, with the chill 
air reaching through the open window, storing up 
remembrances of the snow. Somehow she knew how 
Big Butte felt this morning. She felt that way too. 
The blemishes were gone, the scars were out of 
sight. The whole world shared the exquisite beauty, 
the peculiar peacefulness, of the year’s first fall of 
snow. 

In the distance, Julia heard a mine whistle blow. 
She thought of the crew of mining men emerging 
now out of the depth of the earth, coming out of the 
little cages that shot them to the surface and con- 
fronted by the earth gone white on top while they 
were drilling at its center. All would pause as they 
reached the air and they’d button high the sheep 
skin collars of their coats; then they’d come tramp- 
ing down the hill, toward home, taking news of the 
storm if their families were not yet awake, stomp- 
ing into their houses and shaking off the snow 
and perhaps permitting a child to bear kitchenward 
the round topped lunch bucket, miniaturely drifted 
with snow. 

The mine whistle reminded Julia of the time. It 
must be six o’clock, the end of the “graveyard 
shift.” Well, whether or not it meant the end of 
labor for the mining crew, it was the beginning of 
day at the Mannings. : 

A door opened down the hall. That would be 
Frances getting up. Julia pulled her long chenille 
robe tightly about her slim height and hurried 
toward the bathroom. As she hoped she met Fran- 
ces, her face yet pink and mussed looking from 
sleep. 

“Good morning, Auntie.” 


“Good morning Frances dear. Look, I’ve some- 
thing to show you.” She hadn’t meant to be so 
possessive. As though the wondrous storm be- 
longed to her. Finders keepers about the snow. 

At the end of the hallway was a window, a long 
ceiling length window, a proper frame for a girl’s 
first sight of snow. 

“Like it, honey?” Julia proudly asked. 

“Oh my! Oh my!” her niece gasped. Julia found 
it more worth while at the moment to watch the 
young sensitive face than the descending flakes. 

Just then there came the unmistakable sound of 
Dave’s two feet landing for the day, so Julia hur- 
ried to wash to get out of the others’ way. She 
knew that Frances would want to get in next, as 
lately she’d made a practice of getting downstairs 
right on her aunt’s heels and Tom would be down 
soon afterward and there was the opportunity for all 
of an hour’s work on the fast growing text-book 
before breakfast time. “We’ll whittle it out, that’s 
what we’ll do,” Tom had declared. “Stupidly I’ve 
waited twenty years for the time and place and in- 
clination for writing to present themselves at a 
simultaneous moment. I’m through waiting for 
the magical combination and from now on it’s whitt- 
ling one hour at a time.” 

Julia turned the fawcet and cupped the clear cold 
mountain water in her hands. Scooping it up to 
overflowing she dipped her face into her palms. 
Her blood went tingling and warm defensively un- 
der her skin and her whole body felt refreshed 
from the contact. Quickly she brushed her teeth 
and hurried back to the bedroom. Frances was 
still engrossed at the end of the hall. 

“Does it do this often, Aunt Julia?” she asked. 

“Pretty often, from now on. But look your fill, 
child. There’s only one FIRST snowfall each 
winter.” 

Frances nevertheless deserted the window. 
“Guess I better get going or Uncle Tom will be 
talking to himself.” 

“Good girl,” Julia said. It did take a good girl 
to be up so faithfully each day and to work so 
speedily and well with Tom. Julia had grown ac- 
customed the last few weeks to cooking breakfast 
to the tat-tat-tat of the typewriter keys and the 
deep undertone of her husband’s voice. It was good 
too to do things that way. Co-operation, that was 
the thing. Pulling together. That was ever the 
Manning way of doing things. Lucky it was be- 
cause it was the only way. Like the old nursery 
rhyme... . ‘Match won’t strike, fire won’t burn, so 
the old lady won’t be home tonight,” .... Well the 
Mannings were getting right home on schedule, the 
Mannings in California and those in Copper City. 
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Laboratory technician Theresa Powers, a 
Second Lieut. at Ft. Knox. 


HAT part does the medical profession play 
in America’s modern army? 


The answer to such a question lies in the fact that 
today nearly 100,000 doctors and thousands of 
nurses are serving their country’s armed forces in 
every corner of the globe. While United States 
fighting men face the enemy in Africa, Asia, the 
lush tropics of the South Pacific and the bleak cold 
of the Arctic, military doctors and nurses are 
playing their vital roles side by side with our sol- 
diers, sailors and marines. 


To the average youth, the medical profession has 
always offered the lure of adventure—the adventure 
perhaps, of the test-tube, the operating table or 
the hospital. To that youth today, new adventures 
beckon in the field of medicine. For doctors and 
nurses are offering their lives to save the lives of 
others on the world’s fighting fronts. 


Army requirements for a doctor or nurse are 
much the same as those found in civilian life. The 
army doctor must have an A.B. or a B.S. degree 
before he can enter medical school. He then needs 
his medical degree and a year’s interneship before 
he can become an army doctor. Leading schools for 
nursing require college degrees for entrance, though 
some smaller schools do not demand it. But the 
army nurse must have graduated from a recognized 
nursing school before she enters the service. 


A logical thought would be—Can this war last 
long enough for one to have completed all necessary 
preliminary training before becoming an army 
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nurse or doctor? Considering the years of train- 
ing required, it’s to be hoped that the present war 
will certainly not last that long. But war or no 
war, there is a recognized need for a constant sup- 
ply of medical men and women for the army. Our 
army, doubtless, will function as an efficient fighting 
unit long after this war is over. 

So the educational requirements for army medi- 
cine are clearly defined as exactly those necessary 
for civilian practice. Other qualities than educa- 
tion are essential, however. Future army nurses 
and doctors should possess the ability to lead oth- 
ers, the desire to serve their country, and a love for 
adventure and travel. 

The advantages of army medicine are manifold. 
Referring to travel, the army doctor and the army 
nurse, whether in peace or war, have the oppor- 
tunity to practice their professions in many parts 





Edna Pettit; Lance Sergeant W. G. Dirksing; Major 
Henry Lee—Ft. Knox. 
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of the world. Before the present conflict, thousands 
of doctors and nurses had served army “hitches” 
in the Philippines, Hawaii, Panama, Alaska and 
many other divergent points. These same distant 
places will probably house American soldiers when 
this war is over, and political and military expe- 
diency may even find our fighting men doing their 
duty at new foreign stations. 

No more ideal conditions for medical personnel 
exist anywhere than in the United States Army. 
The best of medical equipment, supplies and mate- 
rials are always placed at the army’s disposal. For 
those who wish to do laboratory work, all army 
hospitals have excellent laboratory facilities. The 
army doctor does not have to consider the ability of 
his patient to bear certain expenses when he pre- 
scribes his treatment. The best of everything is 
provided for every soldier-patient, and money has 
no influence on the treatment he requires and gets. 

The man who wishes to be an army doctor enters, 
upon completion of his medical education, the 
Medical Reserve Corps. He then must take a com- 
prehensive examination for a permanent commis- 
sion in the army. To be eligible for such a com- 
mission, he must be between 22 and 32 years of age. 
If he meets all these requirements, he becomes a 
first lieutenant in the Regular Army, and under 
existing conditions, is paid $187.67 per month, if he 
is a bachelor. He is also furnished living quarters. 
If married, he will receive $208.67 plus a quarter’s 
allowance of $75 per month. Advancement, in 


rank and remuneration, comes to these army doctors 
at regular intervals. 

A nurse enters the service as a second lieutenant, 
and is paid, under a recent bill passed by Congress, 





Captain Nash and Lieut. Greenwald prepare a head 
bandage. Ft. Knox. 





Second Lieut. Anna B. Venn; Second Lieut. Helen 
Hollencop. Ft. Knox. 


$171.00 per month and is furnished quarters. 
Nurses may attain the rank of major in the Regu- 
lar Army. 

In this global struggle for the preservation of 
freedom, army doctors and nurses are playing a 
fighting role! Though they constantly wage war 
against disease and wounds, their combat may in- 
clude actually meeting the enemy, for their job 
frequently lies within the fighting lines. They were 
among the prisoners taken at Bataan, they are 
among those who have died for America, they are 
today sharing the hardships of our fighting men on 
Guadalcanal, in Tunis, in New Guinea. Yes, the 
army doctor and the army nurse serve faithfully 
and well. 

Manv advancements in the field of medicine have 
been due to the trials and difficulties undergone 
by medical men and women of the army. The last 
war brought us the Dicken-Carrel method of treat- 
ing wounds with chlorine as an antiseptic for the 
prevention of gangrene. Today, the amazing sulfa 
drugs, already proved by civilian medical authori- 
ties, are being used by our modern army doctors 
for gangrene prevention, and with amazing suc- 
cess. The American army has shown better medi- 
cal results and lower mortality rate of wounded 
men than any other army. 

So America points with pride to its thousands 
of army nurses and doctors who are doing their 
valiant part in our forward march to victory. 

The young men and women of today, in high 
schools and colleges throughout the nation, who 
plan someday to join the fighting medical service 
of the United States Army, hold an ambition of 
destiny—tthey, too, may play the role, currently 
played by the Army Medical Corps, of helping their 
country, their fellow-man and themselves. 
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All books may be ordered from 
“The Grail.” 


LAD OF LIMA 
By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


O ONE can read the LAD 

OF LIMA without having at 

least a spark of devotion en- 
kindled in his heart for Blessed 
Martin de Porres. Although writ- 
ten in a simple style so that chil- 
dren can read and understand it, 
mature Catholic minds will find this 
biography of more than passing 
interest because of the Racial 
Question which underlies this story 
of a saintly Negro. May we have 
more books like this from the pen of 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 


MAN’S TRIUMPH WITH GOD 
IN CHRIST 

By The Reverend Frederick A. 

Houck 


HE TITLE of this treatise con- 

tains in brief the idea of the 
entire book. The six chapters pro- 
vide answers to the questions so 
many people are asking about God, 
the God-Man, man, God’s image, 
Man’s knowing God on earth and in 
heaven. The correct doctrine about 
these vital subjects furnishes en- 
couragement to thinking men who 
have had their optimistic outlook 
on life destroyed by the horrors of 
the present war. The solid content 
of the book and the long quotations 
from St. Thomas’s philosophical and 
theological works it is true, will 
limit the appeal of this book, in 
large part, to those who understand 
philosophical terms, but those who 
do understand St. Thomas’s termi- 
nology will be all the more pleased 
with the profound arguments ad- 
duced from that great teacher. Cer- 
tainly the book is very much to be 
recommended; it will be an intel- 
lectual treat for those who read it. 
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HOPE OF LIFE 
By Sister Monica, 0.S.U., Ph.D. 
“> UT OF the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” 
says the Wise Man. When the heart 
is full to overflowing, it cannot re- 
strain itself; it must speak or write. 
In this little book we have the over- 
flowing of the soul of a nun filled 
with noble, spiritual and uplifting 
thoughts. One feels the author’s 
enthusiasm for God as she turns out 
aspiration after aspiration of the 
most lofty religious ideals, and can- 
not help being benefitted by reading 
in this beautiful book. 

One might object that the author 
is always on the heights, that she 
does not come down to earth and 
offer practical solutions for fallen 
mankind. We must remember that 
spirituality is necessarily elevating. 
It is, moreover, the style of Sister 
Monica to lead the soul by way of 
the good, the beautiful, and the 
true. 

This excellent book is well adapted 
tor spiritual reading in convents. 


SOUL CLINIC 
By Two Sisters of Notre Dame 
U NDE the expressive title of 
this book the authors have de- 
veloped a system for the examina- 
tion of conscience for religious 
teachers, more especially for the 
particular examen. After laying 
dewn in the first part of the book a 
number of general principles of the 
religious life with emphasis on the 
training of the will, they have 
worked out a helpful seasonal plan 
of self-scrutiny applicable for re- 
ligious teachers. The virtues are 
considered in relation to the liturgi- 
cal feasts and seasons of the year, 
lending a happy variety and emi- 
nently practical aspect to the book. 
Those adverse to book-made medita- 
tions will find here the same 
reasons for not endorsing the book, 


THE GRAIL 


Books and Booklets 


in Review 


but the zealous Sister, in quest of a 
definite guide in her self-examina- 
tion, daily, weekly, or quarterly, 
will find this volume quite helpful. 
It is not intended for, nor suitable 


for the laity. It is by and for Sis- 

ters. 

PRAYING WITH THE 
POVERELLO 


By Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, 
S.N.D. 

HIS is a small book, almost a 

pocket edition. It consists in 
a series of texts, some from Holy 
Scripture, some from other approved 
sources, quoted in chainlike fashion 
as a paraphrase of the beautiful 
“Prayer of St. Francis” beginning, 
“Lord, make me an instrument of 
peace!” The prayer itself is an in- 
spiration, and while this humble re- 
viewer respects the literary attain- 
ments of the author in other works, 
he cannot claim to appreciate the 
present volume very highly. It is a 
series of disconnected thoughts that 
cannot be used for public reading, 
nor seemingly at least, for private 
reading, except by those who can 
read slowly, prayerfully, and medi- 
tatively, pausing after each snatch 
of text for a draught of spiritual 
nectar. 


THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS 


By Walter Romig 


T THIS time THE GRAIL is an- 
nouncing the first series of 
Catholic authors and this reviewer 
finds it hard to express in the 
limited space available all his com- 
mendation for the work. We are not 
given merely the hard facts of the 
lives of each of sixty-one Catholic 
authors, but are introduced to them 
almost personally, permitted to know 
their own evaluation of their work 
and to read it in their own respec- 
tive styles. A photograph of each 
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author is printed with his or her 


sketch. While three score Catholic 
authors may be only a minor portion 
of the American Catholic scribes of 
our day, it is an intriguing start to 
be followed immediately by a second 
and third volume. If any student 
of English literature today has not 
the lives available, he is being de- 
prived of a very definite encourage- 
ment to read and study our Catholic 
authors. It is, moreover, a book for 
the home if you are a reader of cur- 
rent magazines, for many of your 
favorite writers are here in p‘cture 
and print. 


NIAGARA 
By Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


‘THE delightful poet, Father 
Garesché, whose lines have 
lifted us time and again above the 
mundane things, has reprinted some 
lines and added others to give us 
four Odes and a prelude on the emo- 
tions aroused by the Mighty Ni- 
agara. Most of us stand speechless 
before that spectacle of God’s foun- 
tain, but the sentiments we fel Fa- 
ther Garesché has worded for us. 
Read these lines for a sampler: 


“Tongue of the continent! Thou 
whose hymning shakes 

The bosom of the lakes! 

O sacrificial torrent, keen and 


bright, 
Hurled from thy glorious height! 
Thou sacerdotal presence, clothed 
in power, 
At once the victim and the white- 
robed priest, 
Whose praise throughout these 
ages hath not ceased...” 
The four Odes of Father Ga- 
resché are expressive of the four 
natural seasons and were written to 
convey the variety of effects of the 
great American scenic wonder on 
the soul of a poet. Fr. Garesché 
has already published six books of 
poetry; hence he needs no introduc- 
tion to readers of verse. 


THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS 
for the Sundays, Holy Days, Vari- 
ous intentions and Special Occasions 
in the Catholic Church of the Greek 
Rite. Here is a useful little book 
for Catholics who attend services 
according to the Old Slavonic or 
Ruthenian rite, and a very fine in- 
troduction for Catholics who know 
only the Roman rite but are in- 
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terested also in those members of the 
mystical Christ honored by Mother 
Church with the privilege of retain- 
ing their ancient rite. The text of 
the Scriptural passages is from the 
recent Revised text of the New 
Testament and is therefore not dif- 
ferent from the readings to which 
we of the Latin rite are accustomed. 
But the arrangement immediately 
shows us the essential d‘fferences in 
the Church calendar as followed by 
the Oriental rites and as followed 
by the Western rites. The valuable 
appendices show us the feasts of the 
Eastern Church, not usually the 
same as we observe, since saints cf 
the East are commemorated princi- 
pally. A diagram also helps to see 
the development and relationship of 
the various rites. 

The volume is of prayerbook size 
and sells for $1.50. While there will 
be no occasion for the book’s use in 
the Roman rite, it certainly ought to 
be available in all school and parish 
libraries for reference and consulta- 
tion, and for study clubs interested 
in the liturgy. It is intended, of 
course, for a partial missal in the 
hands of the Oriental rite laity. 
Permit this reviewer to take the op- 
portunity to tell the readers of THE 
GRAIL that the Oriental (Uniate) 
Catholics are not in any manner in- 
ferior Catholics, or tolerated Catho- 
lics, but are in every sense in cl-se 
and favored union with Rome. The 
more we “western” Catholics under- 
stand and appreciate the culture 
and spirit of the Catholicism of th: 
East, the more we shall admire the 
universality and the pleasant variety 
of the Church. 


IN THE VINEYARD 
Essays on Catholic Action 
By Father John J. Hugo 


In a series of nine articles bound 
together by a common theme Father 
Hugo shows that supernatural life 
and supernatural love—Positive 
Christianity—must come through 
suffering and detachment—Negative 
Christianity, if we wish to overcome 
our prevalent worldliness. From 
text and argument we find that this 
action on the part of the Christian 
is a single action, for in the degree 
we detach ourselves from creatures, 
in that degree we approach God. 


THE GRAIL 


UNITED IN CHRIST 


The teachings of the Catholic 
Church on the marriage of Catholics 
and some advice on keeping the first 
fervor of married life. 


PAMPHLETS 


Order from The Paulist Press, 401 
W. 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Is it Catholic Action? by Rev. Wm. 


J. Smith, S.J. 
Stories of the Apostles for Children 


Stories of Great Saints for Chil- 
dren (Bernadette, Joseph, Helena, 
Dominic, Margaret Mary, Bene- 
dict, Monica—all in one pamphlet 
5¢). 

Tarsicius, Teresa, Aloysius, Lucy, 
Elizabeth, Stanislaus, Pancratius 
(All in one pamphlet—5¢) 
Patrick, Anne, Anthony, M. Mag- 
dalen, Paul, Bl. Catherine La- 
bouré, Stephen (All in one pam- 
phlet—5¢) 

Ignatius, Cecilia, Francis of Assi- 
si, Catherine of Siena, Francis 
Xavier, Joan of Arc, John the 
Baptist (All in one pamphlet 5¢) 


Scapular Instructions 10¢ (Scapular 
Devotion, Reward, Sabbatine Pri- 
vilege, Enrollment, Legislation for 
Scapular and Medals, Indulgences, 
Prayers.) Order from Carmelite 
Fathers, 338 E. 29 St. New York, 
N.Y: 


Order from The Queen’s Work, 
3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
A Salute to the Men in Service by 

Father Lord, S.J. 


Order from Benedictine Convent 
of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo. 


Eucharistic Heart-talks with Jesus 


Order from THE GRAIL, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana 
St. Benedict, Apostle of Peace 25¢ 
Soldier’s Way of the Cross 10¢ 
Military Life, Symbol of Christian 

Perfection 5¢ 

If you have not yet ordered your 
“Liturgical Week 1942” do so now. 
The books are ready to mail. See 


the rear cover of this issue of THE 
GRAIL. 
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Answers 
Eugene Spiess, O.S.B. 


(See questions on page 141) 


1. The fundamental errors by atheists, especial- 
ly they who taught, or yet teach in some of our 
universities, such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia in 
New York City are the following: 

a) They are ignorant of the history of the Roman 
Empire. They know nothing of Caesar 
Augustus and his relation to the Jewish people. 
Hence they know nothing of the Roman procu- 
rators, such as Quirinus, Pontius Pilate, Fes- 
tus, men whose doings are touched upon by the 
Sacred Scriptures. Their ignorance is due to 
the neglect of not having read the writings, 
such as the Annals of Tacitus, who wrote in 
the days of the Apostles. 

b) Mental weaknesses of catching self-evident 
truths, such as that twice two is four, not only 
in relation to one’s pocketbook, but that it can 
never be five, not even in matters of religion. 

c) Fear and curiosity, that something may be 
wrong about religion. Fear and curiosity are 
traits infidels were never able to lay aside since 
their babyhood days. 

d) Crookedness and vulgarity. They claim that 
they have no spiritual soul; that their thoughts 
are chemical phenomena of a physical ap- 
paratus, the human body, an apparatus that is 
never in the best of shape. That they are 
crooked is shown by the fact that they take 
hard-earned monies from the common people 
for their spurious publications, claiming at the 
same time that what they publish, could, under 
circumstances, have been fit for drainage, 
especially so if they had lots of headaches in 
their diseased chemical apparatus. 

2. David Livingstone was a Scotchman who ex- 
plored inner Africa. Livingstone after many years 
of exploration became lost to the world. Henry 
Stanley, connected with the New York Herald was 
chosen, because of his desire to explore Africa, by 
the British authorities, to find Livingstone. Stan- 
ley found Livingstone after the world missed him 
for about two years. Livingstone was ill and did 
not live very long after he was found. 

3. The relation between Livingstone, although 
he was not a Catholic, and the famous African mis- 
sionary, the future Cardinal Lavigerie, was of such 


a nature that Livingstone can be said to be a co- 
founder of Lavigerie’s Religious congregation, the 
so-called White Fathers and White Sisters of the 
African missions. Livingstone found that the num- 
ber of colored people living in inner Africa amount- 
ed to over 100 million souls. Stanley’s findings 
interested the future Cardinal likewise. Stanley 


‘ showed that for every slave, or two, over a hundred 


colored people were killed by the Arab and Moham- 
medan slave dealers. This announcement spurred 
Lavigerie to such an extent that he returned to 
France and urged all the world to stop the slave 
trade in Africa. Our President Abraham Lincoln 
was murdered soon after the Civil War, or else he 
would have embraced Livingstone, Stanley, and 
Lavigerie. 


4. The studies for the priesthood generally cover 
a twelve year period. The last six years of this 
period are spent in more advanced study of philoso- 
phy and theology. This department is known as the 
major seminary. The first six years are spent in 
a minor seminary. 


5. As a student of San Anselmo in Rome the 
writer chanced to meet a cleric whom he took to be 
a colored priest. This colored man was as black 
as the ace of spades. The colored cleric said to 
me: “Will you be so kind and take me to Santa 
Sabina?” I replied that I was on my way to San 
Anselmo and of necessity must pass the church and 
Dominican convent of Santa Sabina. “Where, Fa- 
ther, are you stationed in Africa?” I questioned 
the man. He replied that he was an Archbishop 
and had been called to Rome by Pope Leo XIII in 
the interest of the Italian soldiers who were cap- 
tives of Menelick, the king of Abyssinia. I knelt 
to kiss the Bishop’s ring. A few days after this 
occurrence this Bishop was seen in St. John Lateran 
Basilica ordaining priests at a side altar whilst Car- 
dinal Parochi ordained many students to the 
priesthood at the high altar. 


6. Dionysius the Areopagite was a judge of the 
Greek Areopagus, and St. Luke in his Acts of the 
Apostles says that he was a convert of St. Paul. 
Eusebius in his ecclesiastical history says that 
Dionysius became Bishop of Athens. 
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Philosophy of the Interim 


Alfred F. Horrigan 


HE SHEER complexity of the present world 

struggle makes it practically impossible for 
anyone to grasp adequately the sum total of the 
causes and conditions that brought it to pass. 
Dozens of analyses have been made from an equal 
number of distinct points of view. Each, quite 
possibly, has been enlightening in its own manner. 
It occurs to me, however, that there is a source of 
explanation which has remained comparatively un- 
tapped. This source may be identified by posting 
the following question: what were the predomi- 
nately popular and influential philosophical concepts 
of the twenty-one years between World War I and 
World War II? 


There are a number of reasons why this question 
has an almost unlimited significance. Most think- 
ers are now pretty well arreed that it is mere 
trifling to speak of the present war as an economic 
or political maladjustment. It becomes more evi- 
dent every day that there are tremendous ideologies, 
as well as armies and navies, engaged in the con- 
flict. 

One gets the impression that many of the most 
important developments of the war have run 
counter to the general anticipations of the profes- 
sional forecasters. There has been weakness where 
strength was looked for, and vice-versa. There have 
been amazing loyalties and inexplicable treacheries. 
There have been unpredictable successes and im- 
possible failures. All of which leads to the conclu- 
sion that the classical formula of “x tons of steel 
plus x million men plus x sq. feet of factory 
space” is not the key to the present situation. Un- 
der the circumstances one is entitled to suspect that 
there are important factors involved which cannot 
me correlated by statisticians; factors depending 
on men’s view of reality, human nature and destiny, 
the meaning and value of life, in a word, on their 
philosophy. 

To summarize all the important philosophical 
notions current during the past quarter of a centurv 
is not a task to be undertaken within the terms of 
a single article. A practical approach, however, 
is open to one phase of the question. As American 
citizens we are interested naturally first of all in 
understanding our own side of the conflict, our 
own weaknesses and strength. A review, therefore, 
of the dominant intellectual influences in the Eng- 
lish speaking world in the period between the wars 
would have a definite value. 
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Around 1930 each member of a group of what 
were considered “out-standing thinkers” was asked 
to “set down with uninhibited frankness his own 
‘spiritual last will and testament,’ his views of man, 
God and the universe, his affirmations on life and 
death, his inmost Credo, whether it be faith, scep- 
ticism or despair.”* This request was made by the 
editor of the Forum magazine, and the resulting 
articles were first published in this periodical. 
Shortly afterwards, supplemented by statements 
along similar lines by several other thinkers, they 
anneared in book form under the title of Living 
Philosophies. Among the twenty-two contributors 
represented in this symposium were Albert Ein- 
stein, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, H. G. Wells 
and Sir James Jeans. 

Now I am more than eager to agree that the 
work of these five men does not represent the out- 
standing philosophical thinking of even our age of 
intellectual impoverishment. Perhaps only two of 
their number can be classified as professional 
philosophers. But because of the enormous 
prestige and influence enjoyed and exerted by each 
of them in his own sphere, whether it be philoso- 
phy, or science, or history, or fiction, a compilation 
of their views on “man, God and the universe” 
would serve as a reliable index to the philosophical 
character of the period under investigation. An 
analysis of the “Credos” of the men named sug- 
gests a number of significant observations and de- 
ductions. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN 

The man who is, perhaps, the world’s most 
famous scientist begins his “Credo” with the ob- 
servation that our situation here upon earth is 
strange. “Each of us comes for a short visit, not 
knowing why, yet sometimes seeming to divine a 
purpose.” (p. 3—All quotations are from the 
above indicated edition of Living Philosophies.) To 
his mind the notion of free-will is hardly plausible. 
“T do not believe we can have any freedom at all in 
the philosophical sense, for we act not only under 
external compulsion but also by inner necessity. 
Schopenhauer’s saying—‘A man can surely do what 
he wills to do, but he cannot determine what he 
wills’—impressed itself upon me in youth and has 
always consoled me when I have witnessed or suf- 
fered life’s hardships.” (pp. 3-4.) One can only 


* From the jacket of Living Philosophies, The World 
Publishing Co., New York, 1942. 
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observe that Professor Einstein is easily consoled. 

In his opinion it is rather a fruitless enterprise 
to ponder interminably over the meaning of life, 
but still he admits that everyone holds certain 
ideals by which he is guided. For Einstein these 
ideals are goodness, beauty and truth. He writes: 
“To make a goal of comfort or happiness has never 
appealed to me; a system of ethics built on this 
basis would be sufficient only for a herd of cattle.” 
(p. 4) The sense of collaborating with like-minded 
beings in the pursuit of the ever unattainable in art 
and scientific research is the thing which prevents 
life from being empty. 

For the author of the theory of relativity the 
most beautiful object of experience is the “myste- 
rious.” To know that what is impenetrable to us 
really exists is the center of true religiousness. As 
to the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul—“‘I cannot imagine a God who rewards and 
punishes the objects of his creation, whose pur- 
poses are modelled after our own—a God, in short, 
who is but a reflection of human frailty. Neither 
can I believe that the individual survives the death 
of his body, although feeble souls harbor such 
thourhts through fear or ridiculous egotism. It is 
enough for me to contemplate the mystery of life 
perpetuating itself through all eternity, to reflect 
upon the marvelous structure of the universe which 
we can dimly perceive, and to try humbly to com- 
prehend even an infinitesimal part of the intelli- 
gence manifested in nature.” (pp. 6-7) Omar 
Khayyam had reached the same conclusions without 
the aid of inter-planetary mathematics or relativity. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


At an early age Mr. Russell freed himself from 
the “dogmas” of free will, immortality of the soul 
and the existence of God. As he puts it himself, he 
was guided in his choice of a philosophy of life by 
the desire to discover some way in which men could 
live together in societies without devoting them- 
selves to making each other miserable. “Life and 
death competition for the possession of fertile lands 
was reasonable enough in the past, but it has now 
become a folly. International government, business 
organization and birth control should make the 
world comfortable for everybody.” (p. 17) 

The basis of international anarchy and economic 
disputes is men’s proneness to hate and fear. Like- 
wise in the sphere of sexual morals the legal rights 
of the marriage partners are derived from the fear 
of the loss of possession. The chief difficulty in edu- 
cation is that children are instructed in some brand 
of orthodoxy, instead of being encouraged in the 
practice of free enquiry. 


All these bad results spring from a pursuit of 
security—a pursuit inspired by irrational fears. 
Where lies the answer? “In a world where the 
health of the young is adequately cared for and 
their vitai impulses are given the utmost scope 
compatible with their own health and that of their 
companions, men and women will grow up more 
courageous and less malevolent than they are at 
present. Given such human beings and an inter- 
national government, the world might become 
stable and yet civilized...” (p.19) The observa- 
tion is unavoidable that under Mr. Russell’s inspira- 
tion the world might not only become stable, but a 
stable as well. 


JOHN DEWEY 


“Adherence to any bodv of doctrines and dog- 
mas based upon a specific authority signifies dis- 
trust in the power of experience to provide, in its 
own onvroing movement, the needed principles of 
belief and action. Faith in its newer sense signifies 
that exnerience itself is the sole ultimate authority.” 
(p. 21) This seems to be the keynote of the prag- 
matic philosophy of Mr. Dewey. 

Historic philosophies, he contends, have been 
transcendental; i.e., they have denied that ex- 
perience and life can regulate themselves and pro- 
vide their own means of direction and inspiration. 
Dominant religious beliefs and moral codes have 
appealed for support to something above and beyond 
experience. The reason they have done so is be- 
cause the experience that men had, as well as any 
that they could reasonably anticipate, gave no signs 
of ability to regulate itself. Now, however, expe- 
rience owns as part of itself scientific methods of 
test and discovery, and thus has acquired a radical- 
ly new meaning. 

“A philosophy of experience will accept at its 
full value the fact that social and moral existences 
are, like physical existences, in a state of continuous 
if obscure change.” (p. 26) Consequently there 
is no point in seeking for the meaning of life and 
the purpose of the universe. Each situation in life 
has its own meaning and purpose. “Search for a 
singie inclusive good is doomed to failure.” (p. 27) 
“Belief in a single purpose distracts thought and 
wastes energy that would help make the world bet- 
ter if it were directed to attainable ends.” (p. 28) 

“Faith in the divine author and authority in 
which Western civilization confided, inherited ideas 
of the soul and its destiny, of fixed revelation, of 
completely stable institutions, of automatic prog- 
ress, have been made impossible for the cultivated 
mind of the Western world. (p. 34) This break- 


down offers to a thorough-going philosophy of ex- 
| 
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perience its opportunity—“there is no viable alter- 
native in the present day to such a philosophy as 


has been indicated.” (p. 35) Reading Dewey’s 
“Credo” we are reminded somehow of something we 
had heard a long, long, time before; from Heracli- 
tus, perhaps. But certainly it is not the modern 
disciple of “Flux” who suffers by the comparison. 


H. G. WELLS 


The author of the Outline of History initiates his 
“Credo” with a discussion of the problem of im- 
mortality. Personal immortality in the traditional 
sense he regards as hardly plausible. It is in the 
thought process which unites minds that he seeks 
the meaning of unending life. “And this thought 
process has already lived thousands of years and 
may ...continue its life forever. We are mortal 
persons responding to the advance of perhaps im- 
mortal ideas. We are also part of human expe- 
rience and thought.” (p. 83) 

The problem of individuation is of the greatest 
concern to Mr. Wells. He feels that the testimony 
of the biologist and of the psychologist together 
with the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde motif in litera- 
ture justify a very profound doubt as to whether 
this “H. G. Wells of mine is really the completely 
independent, separate, distinct being that it is our 
habit of mind to consider him.” (p. 87) Perhaps 
individuality and personality are convenient bio- 
logical illusions. ‘My feelng is just that sense of 
being thought—a part of a great process of thought 
...I do not believe in the least that the body of 
H. G. Wells or his personality is immortal, but I do 
believe that the growing process of thought, knowl- 
edge and will of which we are parts...may go on 
growing in range and power forever. I think that 
Man is immortal, but not men.” (p. 89) 


So it is that the important thing is Man and not 
men. A consciousness of something greater than 
ourselves, a sort of world soul, is the important 
directive influence in our lives. “It is good to be 
part of life...many experiences there are in life, 
but one there is we shall never have. We shall 
never know that we are dead.” (pp. 91-92) Such 
appears to be the extent of comfort that can be 
derived from a few fragments of Plato, Hegel and 
Schopenhauer jellied in the mold of popular science. 


Sirk JAMES JEANS 


The Astronomer Royal announces quite frankly 
that his point of view is precisely that of an as- 


ground of time which makes human history shrink 
to a twinkling of an eye. Great prehistoric animals 
ruled the earth for millions of years; man has 
ruled for only a fraction of that time. “Why 
should he suppose that he has come to stay? Rather 
it seems to me he must still establish his claim to be 
the present governor of the earth.... (Still) We 
face the future with a weapon in our hands that 
was not given to the earlier rulers of the world—I 
mean scientific knowledge, and the capacity for 
increasing it indefinitely by scientific research.” 
(pp. 108-109) 


Everything depends upon the use we make of this 
weapon. It is with the comsciousness of ourselves 
as architects of a tremendous future that we must 
go to work. A sound system of eugenics is of the 
utmost importance. At the present time our ir- 
responsible humanitarianism and sentimentalism 
are making possible a very high birth rate among 
the least desirable classes. 


In the opinion of Sir James Jeans we are still 
at the beginning of our civilization. Democracy is 
possibly just a state through which we have to 
pass on our way to higher things. Furthermore, 
socialism can have little value or place in the future. 
If science learns to convert atoms into power, the 
curse which fell on Adam will be lifted, and heavy 
manual labor will cease to exist. Greater biological 
knowledge, for example, the discovery of a means 
of fixing the sex of unborn children, may alter the 
entire future. 


With these premises, our scientist can see little 
reason to worry overmuch about abstract philoso- 
phical problems. “Nor do I trouble much about 
questions such as finding a logical or rational basis 
for ethics or morality.” (p. 119) We have the thrill 
of ever-changing views; there will be new and 
unexpected vistas. Perhaps future ages will think 
of ours as the Golden Age, the glorious morning of 
the world. So writes Sir James Jeans. The suspi- 
cion persists, however, that all ages may not share 
his enthusiasm for evolution, eugenics and the in- 
fallibility and universality of the scientific method. 

Having presented in outline the views of the 
selected group of thinkers, it remains to estimate 
the results. It is most interesting to note that each 
of the five men approaches the statement of his phi- 
losophy of life precisely from the viewpoint of his 
own particular craft or science. None of them 
prefaces his remarks with the observation that in 
his capacity as a professional astronomer, for ex- 
ample, he is hardly qualified to pass judgment on 


tronomer. For him human life is a chain of causes purely metaphysical or theological problems. An 
and effects; he views problems against a back- astronomer has every right to be concerned about 
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such problems, but as a man, and not as an astrono- 
mer. 


The most common characteristic of all the reports 
seems to be an unshakable confidence in, and rever- 
ence for, the “scientific method.” In this connection 
it is worth noting that the all-important fact that 
scientific knowledge and “progress” are, in them- 
selves, completely indifferent things which can be 
used equally well for either the detriment or im- 
provement of the human race, is either ignored or 
hastily dismissed by all the writers under discus- 
sion. 


By rather common agreement, the three most im- 
portant particular problems of philosophy are those 
concerning the existence of God, the immortality 
of the soul, and human free will. Let us check 
the “Credos” for the answers supplied to these 
problems. Einstein, Russell and Dewey are very 
definite in rejecting any possible basis for all three 
of the doctrines. Wells expressly discards the no- 
tion of immortality in any acceptable sense of the 
term, and, while he makes no clear cut statement 
regarding the existence of God or freedom of will, 
the general principles of his system certainly seem 


to rule out their possibility. The tenor of Jeans’s | 


contribution suggests the same conclusion. 


There is a great deal of (I assume) unconscious 
humor in designating the statements we have re- 
viewed as “Credos.” If the word has any meaning 
at all, one would be entitled to ask what the writers 
believe in. In the agnosticism, dreariness and 
despair of their conclusions there is no trace of any- 
thing which can really qualify as a genuine, full- 
bodied belief. The “experience of the mysterious,” 
and endless, pointless process of “thought,” a sum 
total of purposes and meanings which put all to- 
gether have no meaning and no purpose, a quicksand 
mire of values which have significance on Monday, 
but not on Tuesday, a global breeding farm—can 
such things really be the objects of the sublime 
thing that is human faith? At such a juncture it is 
easy to be guilty of overstatement, but has there 
ever been a time when there was less of hope and 
courage manifested in the convictions of a group of 
representative thinkers? 


Let us now revert to the springboard of the dis- 
cussion, the present world crisis. Clearly the might 
of the Axis military machine offers a serious threat 
to a large number of the institutions, traditions and 
values which the senior members of the United 
Nations—England and the United States—con- 
sider to be of paramount importance. The leaders 
of these latter countries have declared repeatedly 
(if somewhat vaguely) that it is to protect these 


institutions, traditions and values that they are 
principally concerned in waging war. But it is 
historically demonstrable that ‘hese institutions, 
traditions and values were brought into being and 
integrated into Western civilization by a philosophy 
which rested squarely on the acceptance of the doc- 
trines of the existence of God, the freedom of will, 
the immortality of the soul, and all the far-reaching 
corollaries of these doctrines. 


The conclusion is thrust upon us, therefore, that 
at a specific date, a full decade before the democra- 
cies were subject to a military threat, their most 
revered and influential thinkers had rejected the 
very foundations of the things which the same 
democracies are now so desperately engaged in 
saving. The democratic processes and the respect 
for human dignity and personality must therefore 
have been preserved in being by the momentum of 
the philosophy of another period. Can there be any 
wonder, then, that spokesmen for the democratic 
cause have experienced such difficulty in stating 
the sanctions and principles of their objectives? 


In the nature of the case, we can anticipate a 
sharp revision in philosophical thinking, or, at least, 
in philosophical writing during the period of the 
war. There will be very little market for the sort 
of “Credo” we have been examining. After all, if 
there is no such thing as free will, then Hitler has 
no free will. If transcendental philosophers are all 
taboo, then no one has the right to condemn the 
“New Order” until it has been given a fair trial of 
a few generations; that would be the scientific 
method. If the human race is to be improved by 
the elimination of the weak, the war will prove a 
more effective means than any mere system of 
eugenics. If there is no such thing as immor- 
tality of the soul, then the crosses on millions of 
soldiers’ graves will be periods and not exclamation 
points. It is not in human nature to accept these 
alternatives. 


It can only be hoped that before the war grows 
much older there will be an increasingly widespread 
disillusionment with the philosophy which left us 
practically inarticulate in the teeth of the abso- 
lutism of the totalitarian powers. Finally we may 
be able to answer the doctrine of the super-race 
with more than faint sentimentalities about “little 
people.” When this comes to pass we shall no 
longer be the slaves of “Credos” beginning “Credo 
in nullum Deum!” 
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Meditorials 


Wishful thinking accomplishes 
nothing, but doing it does. 


Pride is the bride of Lucifer. 


The Christian is a citizen of Heav- 


en; his nation is that of the Saints. 


Confession is not to make sin easy 
to commit, but to make it easy for 
sinners to repent. 


The athlete of Christ tackles temp- 
tation; he does not wait to be 
tackled. 


Since one’s eyes take pictures that 
are developed by the imagination 
one should be careful what one looks 
at. Don’t take a snap-shot of in- 
decent pictures, bad stories, and such 
like. 


Hell is a life sentence—and an 
eternal one at that! 


The high speed of our modern age 
makes a vice of the virtue of pa- 
tience. 


We are all shoe-makers insofar as 
we must stick to the last that God 
has given us if we are to do our jobs 
well, 


The grass in another man’s pas- 
ture looks greener because we wear 
green glasses of envy when looking 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


It is good for one to run the gaunt- 
let of his conscience daily. 


Intellectual makes one 


stupid. 


pride 


It pays to be an optimist even if 
the worst does come, for you have 
saved yourself the worry of pessi- 
mistic anticipation. 


God does not expect us to under- 
stand Heaven, but to strive for it. 


Are the swords of the sons of 
darkness mightier than the pens of 
the sons of light? They should not 
be. 


The Perfect Prayer: O God, I will 
do all that You want me to do. 
Amen. 


Because a man with a “white-col- 
lar” job hates to dirty his hands or 
sweat his brow in honest perspira- 
tion, he often finds he has a “ner- 
vous-break-down” job. 


There are some whose words are 
as the babbling brook with no depth 
and always running! 


Worry is a weapon of Satan. 
Place all your cares in God’s hands; 
there they are safe from attack. 

Sincerity is not truth; it is just 
a sign of good will. 


Are You Moving? 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in this netice, or 


send a postal card with both your old and new address to: 


THE GRAIL, 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA. The Post Office does not forward magazines; 
thus your new address should be sent to THE GRAIL two weeks before 


the next issue is published. 





Old Address: 





CITY and STATE 





STREET. 





CITY and STATE 








(Please write pleimly or print.) 
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AT TIMES LIFE IS A 
TIGHT-ROPE ACT. ONE 
FALSE STEP IS FATAL. 


One soldier does not make a par~ 
rade, but an army of them does.~ 
Join the army of the Saints! 


~ 
ear 


The man who rushes through life, 


creating haste and confusion, is but] 


rushing his own funeral. : 


° “4 

A wise lass does not wear her 
heart upon her sleeve, nor does @ 
wise lad pick hearts off sleeves. 4 


TOA REI A SiG Ub ate la eS 


me 





Sometimes ideals seem to be 


stumbling blocks, but that is becausé? 
one thinks he is stumbling when hey 


is really climbing them. 


No one wants free advice. Thegy 
would rather pay a high price for it, 
experience. 


Idealists are born, not made; and > 


many so born are soon un-made. 


Life should be like the Beatific View 


sion where we see all persons ai 
things through and in God. 


The homely jello, before it hardens 


in the mold, is much like youth. 
they be stars, or mounds, or splash 
on the floor of earth? 


Let the strong light of a s 
shine through the cracks of ye 
heart-breaks. 


The honest man is not afraid @ 
examine the pockets of his own com 
science. 
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